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FOREWORD 


Researcu studies dealing with educational and psychological testing 
continue to appear in ever-increasing volume. In the preparation of this 
issue, considerable selectivity was exercised in order to keep within space 
limitations. Efforts were made to avoid references dealing mainly with 
methods of research and experimentation; the last issue of the Review 
covering this area appeared in December 1951 as Volume XXI, No. 5. 

During the three years since the appearance of the last issue of the 
REVIEW on educational and psychological testing (Volume XX, No. 1), 
there has been a growing tendency to stress intrinsic test validity and to 
improve test efficiency. Increasing sophistication with respect to the place 
of tests for guidance and for diagnostic purposes is evident. The prolifera- 
tion of projective tests continued despite the paucity of validity data derived 
from rigorous experimental studies. 

The chairman acknowledges the contribution of the chapter authors in 
the preparation of this issue. 


FREDERICK B. Davis, Chairman 
Committee on Educational and Psychological Testing 
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CHAPTER I 
Testing and the Use of Test Results 


FREDERICK B. DAVIS 


Awonc the familiar bibliographical sources on tests and their use were 


the Third Mental Measurements Yearbook (6), Swineford and Holzinger’s 
annotated lists of selected references (60), and the February 1950 issue 
of the Review or EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH (22). Buros is now well along 
with proofs for the Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook. These year- 
books are immensely interesting and valuable. The major problem in 
using them is the variable quality of the reviews. 

Goheen and Kavruck (23) assembled a list of 2544 references on how 
to carry out various aspects of test construction, presumably as a by- 
product of the preparation of examinations at the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. Fuess (21) prepared a history of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board which provides a version of the growth and development of 
the Board and its testing activities. 


School Testing Programs 


A number of suggestions have been made regarding the nature of test- 
ing programs. Diederich (12) discussed the nature of a comprehensive 
evaluation program, and Bloom (4) described the general plan for the 
use of examinations in the college of the University of Chicago. 

Tindquist (38) urged the use of tests periodically thruout the high- 
school years to measure all important aspects of each pupil’s development. 
Elicker (14), Erickson (15), Frock (20), and Hastings (31) discussed 
various aspects of the secondary-school testing program. 

Boyer and Eaton (5) wrote on the use of standard tests in Indiana 
schools, and Segel (51) listed state testing and evaluation programs. 
Greene and Woodruff (26) linked the improvement of supervision to the 
use of tests, and Nelson (43) mentioned the fact that community support 
for the schools can be developed by means of data based on tests and 
properly presented for laymen. 

The use of tests in connection with guidance programs was discussed 
by many authors. Dressel and Matteson (13) reported an effort to measure 
three possible effects of the use of test data in counseling. Some evidence 
suggested that students who participate in interpreting test scores gain 
more in self-understanding and become more secure in their vocational 
choices than students who do not so participate. Gustad (29) examined 
the logic of using test information in counseling and concluded that, prop- 
erly introduced and used, it is likely to be helpful. Super (59) described 
two methods of using tests in counseling. In the first, a battery of tests 
is given at once; in the second, selected tests are used as the need for 
facts appears in the course of counseling interviews. Super favors the second 
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method. This problem of the adequate use of tests in counseling was also 
considered by Percy (45), Rothney (47, 48), Wiener (62), and by 
Woellner (64). 

Failor and Mahler (16) devised a method of checking the adequacy 
with which tests are selected for use with counselees. Records and tests 
for use in secondary-school guidance were considered hy Roberts and 
Bauman (46); Harcar and Leonard (30) made specific suggestions for 
three levels of testing and guidance programs in Catholic secondary schools. 
Their material is equally relevant for public secondary-school counselors. 

Traxler (61) found that from 1941 thru 1951, the median scaled scores 
of independent secondary-school pupils decreased by .2 to .3 of a standard 
deviation. The trend was especially noticeable in Spanish and social-studies 
classes. The median mental ability of the pupils remained the same. Traxler 
offers some possible reasons for the decline in achievement. 


The Use of Test Scores 


Information regarding the use of test scores was published by agencies of 
three states: California (7), Texas (39), and New York (44). Science 
Research Associates (50) made available a manual on the use of test 
results, and four staff members of the Educational Records Bureau pre- 
pared an introduction to testing and the use of test results (52). Some 
practical suggestions for school systems were provided by Cutts (11). Gor- 
don (24) discussed the ways in which tests can be used to secure a better 
understanding of pupils. Problems in the interpretation of test scores were 
discussed by Betts (2), Kirk (33), and Schrader (49). Lennon (36) ex- 
amined the need for improving teachers’ understanding of tests. 

Bacon (1) explored the reasons for giving tests. Grambs (25) pointed 
out some ways in which various kinds of situational tests may be used in 
teacher training, and Wittenborn (63) examined the problem of using the 
notoriously unreliable difference ..ures for prediction purposes. Kelly (32) 
developed a procedure for assigning letter grades (such as A, B, C, D, and 
E) so that if the variable measured is normally distributed in the population, 
the mean of each set of letter grades will be an equal distance from its ad- 
jacent sets of grades. Bowles (9) made available norms for tests of the 
College Entrance Examination Board for independent liberal-arts and 
other types of colleges and for secondary schools. 

Kirk (34) deplored the shortcomings of published data about tests and 
of the representatives (or salesmen) employed by test publishers. Super 
(58) suggested that test users, plagued by the lack of adequate norms or 
validation data, develop their own local norms. He thinks that help in ac- 
complishing this might be forthcoming from the test publishers. Stuit (56) 
discussed at some length the preparation of adequate test manuals. 


Current Evaluation Practices 


Michaelis (40) reported the findings of a study during which 100 city 
school systems were sent questionnaires about their evaluation programs. 
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Sixty-eight replied, indicating that tests are widely used but that the social 
and personal characteristics of pupils are not covered by the instruments. 
Michaelis and Howard (41) analyzed 38 replies to a questionnaire sent to 


> 4 unified school districts with the object of determining how tests and 


related materials are currently used in school systems. 

Findley (17) discussed recent developments in educational evaluation, 
and Shane (53) reported on such developments with special reference to 
elementary schools. Ways in which tests are now used were mentioned by 
Super (57). The relationship of educational objectives and tests was con- 
sidered by Stanley (54). 


Textbooks 


Several textbooks in the field of educational and psychological measure- 
ment (excluding statistics texts) have appeared during the last three years. 
In many respects the most important of these was Educational Measure- 
ment, edited by Lindquist (37). Sponsored by the American Council on 
Education and financed by the Grant Foundation, this volume is intended 
principally for use in graduate courses in educational measurement. The 
book is divided into three main parts: the Functions of Measurement in 
Education, the Construction of Achievement Tests, and Measurement 
Theory. The book and even individual chapters in it have been extensively 
reviewed and will not be described further in this chapter. It seems to the 
present writer that thoro acquaintance with the book is necessary for any 
serious worker in educational and psychological measurement. 

At least one of the chapters in the Handbook of Applied Psychology, 
edited by Fryer and Henry, must be mentioned here—the chapter titled 
“Educational Test Construction” and written by Flanagan (18). 

Much of the material in Gulliksen’s Theory of Mental Tests (27) is sufh- 
ciently mathematical in content to be difficult reading except for those who 
possess considerable mathematical knowledge. Other texts include Cron- 
bach’s Essentials of Psychological Testing (10), Freeman’s Theory and 
Practice of Psychological Testing (19), Stephenson’s Testing School Chil- 
dren (55), the Dynamics of Psychological Testing by Gurvitz (28), and 
Measuring Educational Achievement by Micheels and Karnes (42). 

More specialized are Krakower’s Tests and Measurements Applied to 
Nursing Education (35), which is a lithoprinted looseleaf book covering 
basic concepts in measurement with special application to nursing educa- 
tion, and the second edition of Clarke’s Application of Measurement to 
Health and Physical Education (8). 
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CHAPTER II 


Development and Applications of Tests 
of General Mental Ability 


JULIAN C. STANLEY * 


Because “intelligence” tests permeate most areas of education and 
psychology, the writer has found it imperative arbitrarily to omit much 
clinical material from this chapter and to treat the literature on individual 
differences very lightly in order to prevent his bibliography from pre- 
empting all space allotted for comments. Thus a number of important 
and interesting studies in related areas get little or no recognition here. 


General Overview 


During the three years since Cornell and Gillette (64) reported on 63 
studies there seem to have been few basic changes but myriad extensions 
and refinements. For example, the long-held practice of employing a group 
intelligence test distinct from measures of aptitude appears threatened by 
the Differential Aptitude Test (DAT). Williams (285) obtained an r of .73 
between the DAT Verbal Reasoning subtest and IQ’s on Form L of the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale for 50 high-school sophomore 
white girls, .55 for the DAT Abstract Reasoning subtest with the S-B, and 
.78 for the DAT Verbal and Henmon-Nelson. While not high enough to 
denote interchangeableness, these figures do indicate considerable common 
variance. 

Correlations between the eight DAT subtests and seven group tests of 
intelligence were in general so substantial that Bennett, Seashore, and 
Wesman (27) deemed it unnecessary to employ an intelligence test of the 
usual type when DAT results are available. 

The studies of Millard (186) and Wickert (284) showed that How 
Supervise? functions somewhat as an intelligence test for persons who 
did not complete high school but as a measure of supervisory knowledge 
for relatively well-educated individuals; Levine’s article (169) is pertinent 
here. Gurvitz (124) found the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 
related more to intelligence and general cultural level than to mechanical 
ability, its correlation with Army Alpha scores being .685. Thus there is 
no clear dichotomy of intelligence tests versus aptitude or achievement 
tests. 


Books 


Goodenough (114) provided an excellent history of mental testing which 
also contains much methodological and theoretical material. Kent (153) 


* Assisted with bibliographic and secretarial details by Margaret T. Aldridge and - 
Doris Roberts. 
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emphasized qualitative aspects of mental testing, as did Stephenson (246). 
Vernon (270) published a concise, integrated summary of factor analysis 
studies; two of his chapters are devoted directly to intelligence. Cronbach 
(68) and Freeman (101) gave considerable attention to individual intel. 
ligence tests in their elementary textbooks. Super (249) concluded that 
for vocational guidance purposes group intelligence tests were at least as 
useful as the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scales and certainly more 
economical. 


Theoretical Articles 


Jastak (143, 144, 145) and Cassel (53) discussed criteria of feeble- 
mindedness, the former proposing an “altitude quotient” based upon the 
individual’s highest ability. Apparently Jastak’s heuristic analyses call for 
greater reliability than is likely to be found in most clinical testing. Errors 
of measurement, covered thoroly by Gulliksen (119), may jeopardize 
Jastak’s “rigorous criterion” (144). Various approaches to theories of 
intelligence were explored by Arthur (19), Combs (62), Hick (135), 
Knehr (155), Raven (214), and Wechsler (278, 280). 


Longitudinal Studies 


In a 32-page article, Bayley (26) discussed factors of variability and 
consistency for 41 children tested repeatedly from one month thru 18 years 
of age. She found high r’s between scores on the Stanford-Binet, W echsler- 
Bellevue, and Terman-McNemar tests. Knehr and Sobol (156) did not 
discover significant IQ differences between 99 prematurely born children 
and a control group during the early school years. Writing in the method- 
ologically controversial and complicated area of foster-home influences on 
intelligence, Skodak and Skeels (232) offered a comprehensive analysis 
of their long-range study, and concluded that the adopted children per- 
formed consistently better on intelligence tests than would have been 
predicted from available data concerning their true parents, and that they 
equaled or surpassed “the mental level of own children in environments 
similar to those which have been provided by the foster parents.” Skodak 
(231) dealt with IQ resemblances of unrelated adopted children in the 
same family. Richards (215) felt that fluctuations in the IQ of the one 
child whom he studied were closely related to the current life situation. 

Swanson (250) found that intelligence-test gains after 20 years were 
much greater for a college graduate group than for nongraduates and non- 
attenders. Pressey (211) summarized numerous studies showing that the 
Ohio State University Psychological Test was a valuable aid in deciding 
which college freshmen should be accelerated. 

Escalona (91) supplemented her theoretical article concerning the 
predictive value of infant tests with empirical evidence suggesting that 
those infants who in the opinion of the examiner at the time of the initial 
test functioned optimally show less discrepancy on a retest than those who 
functioned less well. 
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The 1947 Repetition of the 1932 Scottish Survey 


The failure of Scottish 11-year-olds to decline in verbal intelligence cross- 
sectionally from 1932 to 1947 as predicted on the basis of the definitely 
negative correlation between the size of families and the intelligence of 
children therein (257) aroused stimulating discussions by Burt (46, 47), 
Penrose (202, 203), Thomson (255, 256), and Vernon (268, 269). 
Cattell (55) retested 10-year-olds in England with a nonverbal intelligence 
test after a lapse of 13 years, also finding an over-all slight but significant 
increase in IQ. As possible causes, the various writers mentioned practice 
effect, inadequacies of the tests used, differential migration, heightened 
environmental stimulation, and a self-stabilizing genetical system. Articles 
on related topics were 20, 149, 229. The Scottish Survey material seems to 
have highly important implications for intelligence-test theory and practice. 


Factor Analyses and Other Correlational Studies 


General factors continued to be studied. Rimoldi (216) identified his 
second-order unrotated general factor as Spearman’s g. Ingham (142) con- 
sidered that a factor other than g was needed to explain the intercorrela- 
tions among eight memory tests. Curtis (70), Doppelt (81), Hagen (125), 
and Swineford (251, 252) found no tendency for the general factor to 
decrease in importance among children with age. They were essentially in 
agreement with the trend noted three years ago by Cornell and Gillette (64). 

Allen and Bessell (4) reported that the Alpha Form 9, Otis Quick- 
Scoring, and Henmon-Nelson tests intercorrelated an average of .71, com- 
pared with their average r of .34 with the Chicago Non-V erbal Examination. 
Bailey’s investigation (21) of the intercorrelations and predictive value 
of several intelligence tests led to a local adoption of the California Short- 
Form Test of Mental Maturity, Primary and Elementary Forms. 

The well-organized study by Heil and Horn (132) revealed considerable 
norm and validity differences among the Otis Self-Administering (Form A), 
California Short-Form, SRA Primary Mental Abilities, SRA Non-Verbal, 
and T’erman-McNemar tests. Correlations with five-semester grade-point 
averages were: PMA total, .46; Terman-McNemar, .46; CTMM, .41; Otis, 
.39; and SRA, .32. The mean PMA IQ’s were quite low compared with the 
other tests, the SRA and CTMM mean IQ’s quite high. In general, the 
Terman-McNemar was judged most satisfactory. 

Garrett (106) dealt comprehensively with factors related to college 
success, analyzing 194 studies and concluding that high-school scholarship 
is the best predictor (.56), with general achievement tests and intelligence 
tests next (.49 and .47). Rosilda (219), using data secured under hetero- 
geneous testing conditions, obtained an r of only .42 between CTMM IQ’s 
and percentile ranks on a standardized algebra achievement test, N being 
635. Lehman (161) found no significant correlation between Otis IQ’s 
and gains on a music test. Tho, in their first study, Lorge and Kruglov 
(173) did not find the readability of compositions significantly related to 
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intelligence, later (172) they obtained significant r’s of .47 for readability 
and .70 for rated merit. 

Having examined critically those deficiencies in the learning criterion 
which frequently have resulted in low correlations between achievement 
gains and intelligence, Tilton (261) used improved measures to secure 
two r’s of .49. A factor analysis by Tilton, scheduled for publication in 


the January 1953 Journal of Psychology, is fairly consistent with the view | | 


that there is a general ability to learn which can be identified with the 
“general” intelligence test. Smith (236) also decided that there is a positive 
correlation between learning gain and intelligence. 

Davenport and Remmers (73) carried out a factor analysis of correla- 
tions between state means on the A-]12 V-12 Examination, administered 
to 300,000 servicemen in 1943, and 13 state characteristics, finding “state 
economic,” “rural-urban,” and “deep-South versus non-South” factors. 
The four most valid variables yielded a multiple r of .962. For 154 com- 
munities Thorndike (258) found the partial r between Pintner Intelligence 
Tests (Verbal Series) 1Q’s and Metropolitan Achievement Test scores in 
Grades II-IX, with age held constant, to be .67. Using 24 community vari- 
ables from 1940 census data he estimated maximum multiple r’s to be ap- 
proximately .55 to .60 for intelligence but only .30 for achievement. 
Several possible hypotheses concerning this discrepancy were presented. 


Physical and Environmental Factors 


Special considerations in the testing of cerebral-palsied children were 
discussed by Holden (137), Jewell and Wursten (146), and Tracht (263). 
Berlinsky (31) reviewed the literature concerning the intelligence of the 
deaf and concluded that this group averages slightly lower than nondeaf 
individuals, the age of onset seeming to make no difference. Hayes (129, 
130) contributed two chapters on measuring the intelligence of the blind. 
Sloan (234) found motor proficiency positively related to intelligence. 

The long-awaited report by Eells and others (85) concerning socio- 
economic influences on intelligence-test performance appeared in 1951. 
Many professional persons will find this volume interesting but will want 
to read the not-particularly-favorable reviews by Darley (72) and Mc- 
Nemar (176). 

Gellerman and Hays (108) attempted to devise a measure of cultural 
knowledge uncorrelated with intelligence and concluded that this is pos- 
sible. About one-third of Educational Testing Service’s 1949 conference 
(45) was devoted to the “Influence of Cultural Background on Test Per- 
formance,” with papers by Anastasi, Haggard, Stephenson, and Turnbull. 
Gurvitz (120) found that much of the apparent decline in intelligence of 
male prisoners with age was due to unequal educational opportunities and 
occurred at the low IQ levels. The smaller mean postwar IQ of boys enter- 
ing a Dutch industrial school was attributed by de Groot (78) to disrupt- 
ing effects of World War II upon the extent and quality of education. 

In a study which attempted to control relevant variables, Carlson and 
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Henderson (50) confirmed the usually reported substantial superiority of 
white non-Mexican children over Mexican ones on verbal intelligence tests, 
but found a similar nonverbal discrepancy on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. This is in conflict with Darcy’s difference (71), using Pintner 
tests, of eight points in favor of the mean nonverbal IQ for 235 children of 
Puerto Rican parentage. 

The continued facilitating effect of repeated testing and its positive 
correlation with intelligence level were established by Cane and Heim (49) 
in four experiments. Retest practice effects were also found by Peel (201) 
and Rudolf (220). Berk (30) discovered a considerable amount of intel- 
ligence-test coaching in an institution for mentally defective delinquents. 


Specific Tests and Their Applications 


In response to letters sent to the major test companies, the writer was 
deluged with valuable information, much of it as yet unpublished. Un- 
fortunately, he is able to use little of it here because of space limitations. 
Generally, in the condensed summary that follows, only newly published 
tests and really major revisions of old ones are mentioned. 

Almost surely the most enthusiastically received new test during the 
three-year period was the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (281), 
abbreviated WISC, a downward extension and restandardization of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form II. Recommended for ages 5 
thru 15, it thus overlaps with the W-B I and II at ages 10 thru 15, and 
like them yields Verbal, Performance, and Full-Scale deviation IQ’s. 
Various aspects of extensive standardization data have been reported by 
the following: Hagen (125) ; Krugman and others (158) ; Seashore (224) ; 
Seashore, Wesman, and Doppelt (225); and Wechsler (281), There is 
some evidence that the mean WISC P IQ is higher than the V IQ (59, 79, 
98, 117, 199, 234, 237), tho contradictory studies are not lacking (158, 
222, 282, 289). The S-B IQ has been found in several instances (59, 98, 
158, 199, 282) to exceed the WISC FS IQ, except for the mentally deficient 
(189, 222, 234, 237). Other published WISC articles (5, 118, 279) make 
the total number to date 19. 

The Leiter-Partington Adult Performance Scale (67, 163, 164, 166, 195, 
196, 274), a painted-cube test which is an adaptation of both Arthur’s 
Stencil Design Test and the Partington Pathways Test, was designed to be 
a measure of general intelligence also useful for clinical and diagnostic 
purposes. It is independent of the carefully constructed Leiter International 
Performance Scale (32, 34, 162, 165, 183, 254), abbreviated LIPS, which 
dates back to 1940. The Arthur Adaptation of the Leiter International 
Performance Scale (17) is to be used along with Arthur’s Point Scale of 
Performance Tests, Revised Form II for children of CA 4.00 to 7.99 or 
having MA’s within that range; the AALIPS goes down to 3.00. Wholly 
untimed, it is given without verbal instructions and should be useful for 
testing young children with physical and linguistic handicaps. 

Gilliland’s Northwestern Intelligence Tests, Forms A (4 to 12 weeks) 
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and B (13 to 36 weeks) (110, 111, 112) each consist of 40 developmental. 
response items and yield IQ’s. 

Several promising new group measures appeared. The Kuhlmann-Finch 
Intelligence Tests (92) were offered as an adequately prepared sequel 
to the Kuhlmann-Binet individual test; the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence | 
Test (159) in its sixth edition remains on the market. The K-F tests consist 
of eight separate nonoverlapping booklets, each containing five subtests, 
for Grades I, II, III, IV, V, VI, junior high, and senior high. Cultural 
influences have been minimized and sex differences virtually eliminated. 
Reliability data are especially complete. 

For many years Holzinger has been conducting factor analyses and 
contributing to the theory of intelligence. Now on the market are the 
Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests (139), two comparable forms for 
Grades VII thru XII that contain verbal, spatial, numerical, and reasoning 
subtests. 

The pictorial Davis-Eells Games (75, 76), designed for Grades I and II, 
and III thru VI, are meant to be culture-fair. Manuel’s Cooperative Inter- 
American Tests (179, 180, 181) included 12 general-ability tests, culture- 
equated comparable forms for primary, intermediate, and advanced levels 
that were constructed simultaneously in English and Spanish. 

Goossen’s (115) ingeniously disguised six-item intelligence test proved 
quite valid and feasible for public-opinion surveys where an estimate of 
the mental level of each respondent was desired. Hanna’s (127) interview 
estimates of intelligence correlated .71 with ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion scores and .66 with the Ohio State University Psychological Test. 
The ACEPE and OSUPT correlated .77. Engle and Hamlett (89, 90) 
considered the 10-minute Buck Time Appreciation Test highly enough 
correlated with the Revised S-B (.65) to serve as a screening or supple- 
mentary test for mentally deficient patients and sufficiently reliable over 
a three-year test-retest interval (.82), tho it tended to yield higher MA’s 
and IQ’s than the S-B. Semeonoff and Laird (226) were only partially 
successful in obtaining a valid intelligence score from the Vigotsky Test. 

An item-analyzed short form of the Otis Alpha is now available (193). 
The Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness has been revised completely and 
published in three comparable forms (259). 

Since the introduction of the Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test in 
1949, Ammons and his collaborators (9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 63) have 
reported on six different norm groups and concluded that it is essentially 
an intelligence test. 


The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scales, Forms I and II 


Rabin and Guertin (212) reviewed W-B research from 1945 until about 
June 30, 1950. Their 145-item bibliography contains 28 references that 
appeared in 1949 and 26 for 1950. These will not be duplicated here. 

Burton (48) found that in psychological clinics the two most frequently 
used intelligence tests were the W-B and the S-B, in that order. Gurvitz 
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. (122) criticized several aspects of the W-B I manual rather severely, with 


particular attention to Tables 39, 40, and 41. Block, Levine, and McNemar 


(36) outlined a modified triple-classification analysis-of-variance design 
useful for detecting the existence of psychometric patterns which differ- 
 entiate various clinical groups by testing the group «x variable interaction 
’ for significance. Kitzinger and Blumberg (154) provided brief supplemen- 
’ tary instructions for administering the W-B I and for scoring the more 
* troublesome responses. 


Gerboth (109) compared W-B I and II results for superior college stu- 
dents, Hays and Schneider (131) for mental defectives. They found over- 


all similarity but subtest discrepancies. Steisel (244, 245) reported sig- 
’ nificant retest gains. Webb and De Haan (275, 276) and Helmick (133) 
~ argued about split-half reliabilities and variability among normals versus 


schizophrenics. 

Bensberg and Sloan (28) cast doubt on Wechsler’s standardization 
sampling of older mental defectives and his concept of “normal deteriora- 
tion” at this intelligence level. Fox and Birren (96) found normal whites 
60 to 69 years of age highest on Information, Vocabulary, and Comprehen- 
sion and lowest on Block Design, Picture Arrangement, and Digit Symbol, 
in close agreement with the results of other investigations. Gurvitz (123) 
attributed performance decrement with age to loss of speed rather than 
quality. The studies of Cohen (60, 61), Davis (77), and Wittenborn and 
Holzberg (286) directly or by implication constitute a serious challenge 
to the mechanical use of the W-B as an aid in clinical diagnosis. 

Scherer (223) discovered that 22 mental patients performed significantly 
better on the Digit Symbol test in an individual testing situation than in 
a group setting. Davidson and others (74) found whites higher on P than 
V but Negroes lower on P. Webb and Haner (277) demonstrated the 
possibility of scoring the W-B I Vocabulary subtest more quantitatively. 
Stacey and Portnoy (239), and Stacey and Markin (238) concluded that 
the descriptive method of concept formation seems to be a higher or more 
complex level than the functional method. Various methodological prob- 
lems were attacked by Alimena (3), Burik (43), Eglash (86), Newton 
(190), and Shannon and Rossi (227). 

Alderdice and Butler (2) obtained an r of .80 between W-B I V and 
S-B L 1Q’s for a mentally defective group whose SD on either scale the 
writer estimates to be only 9. Frandsen (97) found both the W-B FS and 
V 1Q’s better correlated with high-school grades (.69) than was the Hen- 
mon-Nelson (.52) Storrs (248) secured an r of .80 between W-B V IQ’s 
and the G test of the USES General Aptitude Test Battery. 

Various short forms of the W-B will be mentioned later in this review. 


The Revised (1937) Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scales 


Jones’ (148) orthogonal centroid factor analysis of Terman-Merrill 
standardization data for age levels 7, 9, 11, and 13 revealed varying group | 
factors at the four levels but no general factor. Aborn and Derner (1), 
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Baldwin (23), and Roberts and Mellone (217) showed that the marked) 
different standard deviations reported by Terman and Merrill fo; 
several age levels are attributable to unequal item difficulties at these ag: 
levels rather than to accidents of standardization sampling. Roberts and. 
Mellone described refined procedures for correcting IQ’s within the ag | 
range 5-0 to 14-11 and also discussed the possible influence of differential 
skewness. Elwood (88) found slight mean IQ changes in three retarded | _ 
preprimary groups over a two-year period. | 

On the basis of research findings Frandsen, McCullough, and Stone | 
(99) endorsed serial-order administration of S-B tests and interpretation 
of resulting I1Q’s in the usual manner. Pierce (205) gave appropriate ad. 
vice concerning common errors in S-B administration. Gordon and Durea 
(116) and Sacks (221) produced experimental evidence concerning, re. 
spectively, the deleterious influence of discouragement upon retests and the 
effects of child-examiner contacts outside the testing situation. 

Baldwin (22) and Magaret and Thompson (177) showed that bright 
children answered correctly more “intellectual” items than normal or dull 
children. Bond and Fay (38) obtained similar results with good versus 
poor readers matched for MA. 

Cruickshank and Qualtere (69) found an r of .90 between scores on the 
original (1916) S-B and the Revised S-B, Form L. Tho the respective I() 
means were 71.98 and 70.19, the difference between them was highly 
significant. 

For 27 imbeciles Pascal- and others (197) reported a rho of .61 between 
S-B MA and ability to delay an instrumental response leading to reward. 
Elonen (87) compared S-B and Kuhlmann Tests of Mental Ability scores 
for six varied groups and found the S-B mean greater for all except the 
high-IQ student group. 


Other Intelligence Tests for Children 


Arthur (18) found approximately the same median IQ’s for 60 “simple 
aments” tested with her Point Scale of Performance, Form I and the S-B. 
Gellerman (107) suggested a restandardization of Arthur’s Form II, citing 
wide differences between I and II. Hamilton (126), Johnson (147), and 
Manolakes and Sheldon (178) disclosed large discrepancies between the 
S-B and Form II norms. 

Birch (33) recommended the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test as a valid 
measure of mental ability for children of S-B IQ 70 or lower with CA’s be- 
tween 10-6 and 16-3, in addition to its customary use with younger children. 
Stonesifer (247) was not able by use of the test to differentiate schizo- 
phrenic from nonpsychotic subjects matched for age and education. 

Ansbacher (16) found the Draw-a-Man Test less closely correlated with 
Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities Test (PMA) Verbal Meaning score 
(.26) than with Reasoning (.40), Space (.38), and Perception (.37). Smith 
(235) obtained an r of .78 between W-B and PMA IQ’s, but the PMA mean 
was 7.2 points lower than the S-B mean. Ramaseshan (213) matched bright 
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' and dull ninth-graders for PMA MA and found the bright group sig- 


nificantly better on Verbal Meaning and Reasoning but significantly inferior 
on Space and Word Fluency. McKee (174) deemed the PMA adequate for 
testing superior five-year-olds and all but very superior six-year-olds, tho 
in most cases it yielded slightly lower scores than the S-B. 


“Culture-Free” Tests 


Tilton (260) discovered that scores on the Cattell Culture-Free Test cor- 
related .84 with W-B IQ’s much higher than with either the Otis Group 


I Examination or the Henmon-Nelson. Pierce-Jones and Tyler (206) found it 
_ a poorer predictor of scores on two psychology examinations than were Q, 


L, or T scores of the ACE Psychological Examination. Cattell (54) cited 
evidence that as a test becomes freer from scholastic contamination the 


” standard deviation of 1Q’s virtually doubles. 


Cassell (52), Foulds and Raven (95), Keir (150), Notcutt (191), and 
Sinha (230) published studies dealing with Raven’s Progressive Matrices 
Test. Porteus (208, 209, 210) and Tizard (262) reported on research with 
the Porteus Maze Test. 


Other Tests 


As usual, the ACE Psychological Examination for College Freshmen was 
employed widely in prediction studies (25, 29, 42, 105, 192, 266, 272), 
especially with regard to the differential predictive value of its Q and L 
scores (37, 39, 51, 58, 100, 265, 273). Other reports concerned its correla- 
tion with tests of critical thinking (104), improvement in scores during col- 
lege (228) , and equating five forms of the high-school version (15). 

Investigations involving the Army General Classification Test were con- 
ducted by Altus (6), Fulk and Harrell (103), and Tamminen (253). Four 
reports (40, 41, 128, 204) dealt with the Armed Forces Qualification Test 
(AFQT). Pastore (198) commented on the inadequacy of the Army Alpha 
and Beta tests as bases for comparing the intelligence of whites and Negroes. 

More than 339,000 persons took the Selective Service College Qualifica- 
tion Test (SSCQT) during the spring and summer of 1951. The background 
of this test was set forth by Findley (93). Two comprehensive reports of 
sectional and academic area differences (56, 84) placed the East-South- 
Central region and education majors lowest, with the Middle Atlantic 
region and engineering students highest. 

Problems related to the supply, identification, and conservation of high- 
level intellectual talent were explored by Wolfle (287), Wolfle and Oxtoby 
(288), and Dyer’s symposium (82). 

The restricted Miller Analogies Test (187), three forms of which are 
available for scholastic prediction among graduate students, was studied 
by Blake (35), Doppelt (80), Glaser (113), Kelly and Fiske (151), 
Stafford (240), and Zagorski (290). Levine’s Minnesota Psycho-Anal- 
ogies Test (168, 170, 200) seems to be a promising instrument for use_ 
in the selection of graduate psychology students and MA-level psychol- 
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ogists. Travers and Wallace (264) devised an Academic Aptitude Tes, | 


Graduate Level which appeared to be more valid than the Miller Analogies 


Test in four out of five subject areas. Wallace (271) reported that lecturers _ 


and research workers did better than advanced students on Heim’s AH5 
Test. Lannholm and Schrader (160) found “satisfactory” validities for 
the Verbal Factor Profile Test of the Graduate Record Examinations in 
English, history, and social studies but lower r’s in other fields. Roe (218) 
administered a specially devised verbal-spatial-mathematical test to 6] 
eminent scientists. 

Altus and Altus (7) and Altus and Thompson (8) found the incidence 
of unstereotyped human movement responses on Monroe’s Group Ror. 
schach highly reliable and substantially correlated curvilinearly with intelli- 
gence. Burnham (44) and Holzberg and Belmont (138) reported low, 
insignificant correlations between various Rorschach and W-B factors. 


Brief Measures of Intelligence 


The perennially popular quest for shorter tests continued. Mensh (185) 
provided a comprehensive review of the rationale for these. McNemar 
(175), Herring (134), and Hilden and Taylor (136) compared various 
short forms of the W-B, and Knott and others (157) discovered sub- 
stantial relationships between several of the abbreviated Kent tests and 
the W-B. Other brief W-B’s were offered by Cotzin and Gallagher (66), 
Finkelstein, Gerboth, and Westerhold (94), and Gurvitz (121). Meister 
and Kurko (184) dealt with a shortened S-B. 

Corsini’s Immediate Test (65), a vocabulary-age scale requiring only 
314 minutes for administration and scoring and consisting chiefly of 
concrete nouns, correlated .77 to .90 with the Otis, S-B, and W-B. Otis and 
Chesler (194) introduced the 10- or 15-minute Classification Test for 
Industrial and Office Personnel, Forms A and B, containing 100 verbal 
items of approximately uniform difficulty. Chesler (57) and Lindzey (171) 
discussed the W onderlic Personnel Test. 

Hunt and French (140) developed the Navy-Northwestern Matrices Test 
(NNMT), a brief nonverbal measure designed to correlate well with stand- 
ard verbal tests and to be useful diagnostically. The CVS Abbreviated In- 
dividual Intelligence S_ale (102, 141, 182, 207) on which they have worked 
for several years consists of the W-B Comprehension and Similarities sub- 
tests, together with a 15-word vocabulary test which Thorndike adapted 
from the S-B. 


Miscellaneous 


Dyer (83) reported on continuing research with the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board, which is taken 
by approximately 70,000 candidates each year. Traxler (267) summarized 
experience derived from the administration of the Junior Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (JSAT) of the Educational Records Bureau to 60,243 private- 
school students. 
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Mursell (188) described a simplified case for the Kuhlmann Scale of 
Mental Development. Lennon (167) provided equivalent scores and IQ’s 
for certain Otis Quick-Scoring, Pintner Verbal, and Terman-McNemar 


© forms. 


Steele’s questionnaire (243) revealed that the intelligence tests most 
frequently used by employers in the selection of college graduates were 
the Wonderlic and the Otis. Kenney (152) found that 20 percent of the 


~ items in high-school level intelligence tests are mathematical and that 


many of these could have been taken directly from mathematics textbooks. 
Barbe and Grilk (24), Stanley (242), and Wheeler (283) published r’s of 
.72, 80, and .71, respectively, between reading and intelligence-test total 
scores for quite diverse groups. 


Concluding Remarks 


There is considerable need for more careful planning of investigations, 
greater sophistication in test theory (especially with regard to errors of 
measurement), and better grasp of statistical procedures, including the 
analysis of variance and covariance. Since correlational technics are funda- 
mental to the entire area, each psychometric researcher should have a 
thoro knowledge of such matters as attenuation and restriction of range. 
This can hardly be acquired in the usual elementary measurement or 
statistics course, so advanced training seems imperative (241). 
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CHAPTER Iil 


Development and Applications of Tests 
of Special Aptitude 


WILLIAM G. MOLLENKOPF 


Tue field of special aptitude tests has been an active one during the past 
three years. Not only have there been new tests, including one which 
serves as an instrument of national manpower policy, but also there have 
been numerous studies of the effectiveness of tests and considerable efforts 
to increase their effectiveness, both for prediction in a single field and for 
differentiating among fields. The attention given to theoretical and rational 
considerations of test validity, and especially to the problem of the criterion, 
is especially significant. 


The Selective Service College Qualification Test 


Of the new tests which appeared during the past three years, the one 
of greatest general significance was the Selective Service College Qualifi- 
cation Test. Findley (50) described the specifications and initial plans 
for this test. Designed as an educational aptitude test intended to give no 
special advantage to students of any particular field, it contained 150 items, 
with an equal emphasis on verbal and quantitative abilities. The four chief 
item types of the forms used in 1951 were reading comprehension, verbal 
relations, arithmetic reasoning, and interpretation of data. Items were in- 
cluded only after try-out and analysis and were arranged in spiral blocks 
of 15 or 30 items, graded in difficulty. While a time limit of three hours 
was employed, the test was primarily a power measure. The test was scaled 
against the Army General Classification Test used in World War II so that a 
score of 70 on SSCQT is comparable to an AGCT score of 120, whereas 
a score of 75 corresponds to an AGCT score of 130. 

Chauncey (27) further described steps leading up to the development of 
SSCQT, and provided a summary of findings of studies of (a) regional 
differences in test performances and differences among students in various 
major fields, and (b) relationship between test performance and college 
rank-in-class. 

Comparison of the percentages of applicants in various geographic 
regions revealed that the proportion of students from New England, Middle 
Atlantic, East North-Central, West North-Central, and Pacific regions who 
earned scores of 70 or higher was somewhat higher than for the country 
as a whole. The percentage passing the test was well above average for 
those whose major field was engineering or the physical sciences and 
mathematics, whereas the percentage at or above 70 was well below the 
average for students in business and commerce, agriculture, and education. 

Data on class standing were obtained in advance of test administration 
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for 5527 students at 23 selected colleges and universities. Tremendous 
variability was observed among these institutions in score-level; for ex. 
ample, the percentage of liberal-arts freshmen who achieved a score of 
70 or more varied from 35 to 98 in 14 different groups. Despite these wide 
differences among institutions, the variation among coefficients of correla- 
tion between test score and rank in class for the various groups varied 
no more (.41 to .74) than would be expected on the basis of sampling 
fluctuation. The test thus basically appeared to be as good a predictor 
of freshman grades at one institution as at another. For six freshman 
groups who took both SSCQT and the College Board Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, the average correlation with rank in class was .52 for SSCQT and 
.53 for SAT. For 13 groups of freshmen who took the SSCQT and also 
the ACE Psychological Examination, the average correlation with rank in 
class was .53 for SSCQT and .41 for ACEPE. 


Medical College Selection Tests 


Several studies of the Professional Aptitude Test, the forerunner of the 
present widely-used Medical College Admission Test, appeared. Ralph and 
Taylor (133) carried out a study of 44 medical students at the University 
of Utah. Correlations of scores on parts of the Professional Aptitude Test 
with grades for the first five quarters ranged from —.06 to +.26. These 
authors contrasted with the above findings the correlations for several 
General Aptitude Test Battery scores: 47 for G; .45 for V; .39 for N; 
and .41 for S. Another study of the PAT was reported by Glaser (64). 
Scores on various parts of the test for a group of 150 students at the 
Indiana University School of Medicine correlated from .22 to .39 with 
first-year grade-point average. In neither study was it clearly indicated 
to what extent PAT scores had been used in selection. 

An example of the drastic effects of sharp selection on the size of validity 
coefficients was given by Morris (115). In his study of correlations between 
parts of the PAT and first-year grade-point average in medicine for 81 
students at the State University of Iowa, the coefficients ranged from .17 
to .48. When he corrected the .48 for restriction of range, it rose to .73. 

In October 1948, the PAT was succeeded by the Medical College Admis- 
sion Test (MCAT). Stalnaker (141) indicated that the purpose of the new 
test (the official test of the Association of American Medical Colleges) was 
to give each college an independent common index for all its applicants, 
to be used in selection in conjunction with other evidence. Taylor (145) 
checked the validity of the MCAT by correlating part scores with grade- 
point averages for 42 members of the class entering in 1948 and 45 enter- 
ing in 1949 at Utah. For the 1948 group, correlations ranged from .02 to 
.30, and for the 1949 group, from —.16 to +.31. However, there was 
evidence that selection had drastically reduced the range of talent: standard 
deviations for verbal ability were 70 and 67 in the two years, and those 
for premedical science were 66 and 66, whereas the standard deviation 
for unselected candidates is 100. Ralph and Taylor (134) commented that 
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for five samples of medical students from three universities, it was evident 
that these students were more highly selected on certain MCAT subtest 
characteristics than on others. 

Schultz (137) in a study of the science test of the MCAT, involving 
candidates from five large private universities, found no support for the 
hypothesis that taking extra courses in biology, chemistry, or physics be- 
yond a certain minimum level would lead to better scores on this test. 


Tests for Engineering 


In 1949, Moore (114) reviewed the previous 10 years of research on 
the selection of engineering students. A number of tests were found 
especially effective: the Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude Test; 
the College Entrance Examination Board Mathematics Test; the lowa 
Mathematics Aptitude Test; the lowa Chemistry Aptitude Test; the lowa 
Physics Aptitude Test; and the Pre-Engineering Inventory. 

Lord, Cowles, and Cynamon (97) described the Pre-Engineering Inven- 
tory, and reported results of an extensive study of its validity in 12 engineer- 
ing schools. Median correlation coefficients for the seven parts ranged from 
.35 to .58. The composite score, derived from the second, third, and fourth 
parts, yielded a median validity coefficient of .60. 

Another study involving the Pre-Engineering Inventory was that of 
Pierson and Jex (127). For a group of 276 first-year engineering students 
at the University of Utah, various multiple correlations of combinations of 
Inventory Tests and high-school grade-point ratios with the criterion of 
first-year-college grade-point ratios were in the high .60’s. 

Johnson (81) indicated that while the Pre-Engineering Inventory was 
still to be available for administration by various institutions, it was last 
administered in a nationwide program in June 1949. However, in December 
1949 a new test, the Pre-Engineering Science Comprehension Test, was 
added to the examinations offered during administrations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board Tests. Johnson also reported a correlation 
of .66 for a combination of M-scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and 
high-school grades with first-year engineering grades for a total of 721 
freshmen at five universities; the validity of high-school grades alone 
was .46. 

Using as their criterion the first-semester grade-point averages of 192 
beginning engineering students, Treumann and Sullivan (155) found a 
validity of .53 for scores on the Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude 
Test. For a group composed of most of these students, high-school rank 
gave a correlation of .49 with grades. Gregg (68) reported a further study 
of the validity of the EPSAT based on a group of 344 male and 8 female 
engineering freshmen at the University of Colorado. Right scores on the 
test correlated .58 with a weighted sum of grades in five freshman courses; 
the correlation was .63 when the scores were corrected for guessing. 

In the study by Berdie and Sutter (17) of 372 engineering students at 
the University of Minnesota, the most effective predictor was rank in 
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high-school graduating class. However, the tests used were different from 
those mentioned above, and in no case were they especially designed for 
prediction of success in engineering. Berdie (16), reporting on the effec. 
tiveness of the Differential Aptitude Tests as predictors in engineering, 
indicated that the tests were not appropriate in difficulty and range for 
use in predicting success in engineering training when given at the college 
level. 

Mandell and Chad (104) described several studies in which tests were 
given to engineers in the federal government. A version of the Gottschald: 
Figures Test prepared by L. L. Thurstone yielded biserial correlations of 
59, .47, and .57 for predicting an upper-lower group criterion derived by 
dividing engineers at a given salary grade into two groups according to 
age and time in grade, the three groups being 36 engineers at the Naval 
Electronics Laboratory, 38 at Naval Air Materiel Center, and 55 at the 
Vicksburg Corps of Engineers District Office. In the same set of groups 
a formulation test and an abstract reasoning test yielded median validities 
in the "forties. In another article Mandell (102) reported a correlation 
of .32 between spatial visualization scores and ratings of the job per- 
formances of 114 aeronautical and mechanical engineers. It must, of course, 
be noted that employed workers were tested; these were not predictive 
studies. 


Legal Aptitude Tests 


In his survey of 27 law schools found to be using legal aptitude tests, 
Feeney (49) found four in use: the Law School Admission Test, the Iowa 
_ Legal Aptitude Test, the Ferson-Stoddard Law Aptitude Examination, and 
a test constructed by one school for its own use. Of the 27 schools, 17 were 
using the LSAT. In a study conducted at 12 law schools, the correlation of 
prelaw grades with first-year law grades was found to be .38, the corre- 
sponding validity of LSAT scores was .40, and that for a weighted com- 
posite was .52. Johnson (79) presented further validity data for the 12- 
law-school study, which involved a tota! of 1725 day students. His article 
is noteworthy in that it is one of the few iastances in the literature in which 
an abac is provided; this one was for determining the most likely law- 
school grade, and the chances in 100 for exceeding any selected grade, 
thru use of the average prelaw grades and LSAT score. 

An interesting description of how Yale Law School uses results from 
the Law School Admission Test was provided by Braden (19). Relative 
emphasis placed on college grades and LSAT score varied according to 
which of three groups the college was placed in, on the basis of studies 
of the goodness of its grades for predicting law-schoo! success. 


Selection in Other Professional Fields 


According to Peterson (125), beginning with the class entering dental 
school in the fall of 1951 applicants were to be asked to take a battery of 
examinations administered by the Council on Dental Education of the 
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American Dental Association. The battery was the outcome of a program 
of aptitude testing conducted by Peterson since 1946. One of the tests is 
a Carving Dexterity Test. The applicant is given 80 minutes to carve two 
patterns from two large pieces of chalk; scoring is based on accuracy of 
dimensions, cleanness of angles, symmetry, and flatness of surfaces. Weiss 
(159) reported a study of the validity of this test at the School of Medicine, 
University of Kansas; scores correlated from .24 to .35 with technic grades 
in the classes of 1946-1948, each numbering approximately 100. 

Procedures for the improvement of selection of personnel for public 
accounting were described by Traxler (154). An aptitude measure, termed 
an Orientation Test, resulted from a project sponsored by the American 
Institute of Accountants. It yields a verbal score and a quantitative score. 
Validities against college grades in accounting were stated to be .33 for 
verbal, .44 for quantitative, and .43 for the total score. A median corre- 
lation of .35 was reported between test scores and supervisors’ ratings. 

An Administrative-Judgment Test designed to measure understanding 
of administrative problems of large organizations was described by Man- 
dell (100). For 258 cases the split-half reliability was .94. When several 
small groups of persons in administrative work in the federal government 
were given the test, and scores were correlated against the criteria of 
ratings of job performance and of position grade or salary, the median 
of seven coefficients was .51, and six of the coefficients were significant at 
the 1 percent level. 

An aptitude test designed to predict scholastic success in the first pro- 
fessional year of veterinary medicine was reported by Owens (122). Tetra- 
choric correlations between scores and grade-point averages at Cornell, 
lowa State, Kansas State, and Michigan State ranged from .48 to .72. 

Levine (92) developed an evaluation instrument in psychology which 
was termed the Minnesota Psycho-Analogies Test. Items followed the 
analogy form, the first part of each item containing general vocabulary and 
information, the second part being psychological in character. Pearson and 
Strate (124) found a rank-difference correlation of .56 between combined 
scores on Forms A and B of this test and a ranking of 23 psychologists 
employed in the Minnesota Civil Service Department. 

Travers and Wallace (152) described a test built to predict graduate- 
school success at the University of Michigan. Validation studies were car- 
ried out on graduate students in five fields. A comparison of the multiple 
correlations obtained from parts of the new test with the validities of the 
Miller Analogies Test favored the new test, but these multiples required 
negative weights in several instances. 

Mandell (103) indicated that, in a study in the federal government, 
scores on Engelhart’s Hypotheses Test correlated .39, .44, and .41 with 
salary for three groups of chemists numbering respectively 65, 55, and 30. 
Mandell (101) stated that a Formulation Test, consisting of 15 items 
requiring a narrative statement to be translated into an algebraic equivalent, 
differentiated between research and nonresearch personnel. 
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An aptitude test for the selection of research personnel described by 
Weislogel (158) was based on a determination of critical requirements 
for successful participation in research and engineering work. Items were 
written to predict specific behaviors identified by scientists as crucial. 

The summary by Stuit and others (143) provided, for each of several 
professional fields including engineering, law, medicine, dentistry, and 
nursing, a review of the research findings in the area as well as a statement 
of implications for counseling. Lannholm and Schrader (88) evaluated 
the effectiveness of the Graduate Record Examinations. Their review in- 
cluded not only reports of validity studies for graduate students in general, 
but also detailed statistical findings in many subjectmatter fields, e.<., 
chemistry, English, and history. 


General Aptitude Test Battery 


Despite its importance, the General Aptitude Test Battery of the United 
States Employment Service has been infrequently mentioned in the litera- 
ture during the past three years. The available information about this 
battery, and especially the published evidence concerning its demonstrated 
empirical validity for the predictive purposes for which it is used, remain 
distinctly inadequate. 

The wide use of the GATB was indicated by the report of Petrullo, 
Cohen, and Meigh (126); in 1949 it was being administered in local 
offices of the U. S. Employment Service to 100,000 persons per year. This 
article and also that of Odell (119) described a research program being 
carried on thru cooperative relationships with various universities. Many 
of the projects were concerned with norms for special groups such as 
prepharmacy students; none was concerned with a follow-up validity study. 
One of the cooperative research projects was that of Taylor and others 
(147) at the University of Utah. The purpose was to expand upon the 
occupational aptitude pattern norms originally reported for the GATB. 
The end goal was one general college aptitude pattern plus academic area 
patterns for biology, chemistry, education, engineering, social science, 
medicine, and pharmacy. Samples studied in the different areas ranged 
in size from 49 in medicine to 123 in education. The “best” set of aptitudes 
for each of the seven areas and for general college all included G (intel- 
ligence) and V (verbal ability); N (numerical ability) was also repre- 
sented for business, engineering, medicine, and pharmacy; S (spatial apti- 
tude) for engineering and medicine; and Q (clerical perception) for 
education. Multiple correlations ranged from .41 to .63 with a median of 
56. (These are not follow-up validity coefficients.) The overlapping of 
aptitudes for the areas reflected emphasis placed on establishing batteries 
that would identify all the academic areas in which a counselee could attain 
adequate success. 

The Ohio State Employment Service testing staff (120) reported a study 
in which the GATB was administered to 439 high-school seniors in five 
northern Ohio schools. By a study of the obtained score distributions it 
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was concluded that the battery appeared applicable for use with this type 
of population. Perhaps most significant in the report was the statement that 
further research was needed to determine how well the test results have 
aided in the vocational adjustment of these high-school youth. 


Differential Prediction or Classification 


The work of the past three years in the area of differential prediction 
or classification was keynoted by Thorndike (148). He stated that in its 
pure form, the problem is to determine which job is to be filled by which 
individual when all job applicants are to be divided among a given number 
of job categories. Thorndike went on to discuss the design, choice, and 
weighting of tests in a differential battery and pointed out the desirability 
of using simple, factorially pure tests, since these may be expected to have 
a wide range of validities for different job categories. French’s monograph 
(53) may appropriately be mentioned here, since it provided a summary 
of data on the factorial composition of test scores, for studies in which 
rotations of axes were made. 

Wesman and Bennett (161) stated three pertinent statistical principles: 
(a) If a test correlates to about the same extent with two criteria, it will 
be ineffective for direct prediction of differences; (b) If criteria are highly 
intercorrelated, small opportunity exists for differential prediction; and 
(c) Any difference is less reliable than the original measures upon which it 
is based. Mollenkopf (110) analyzed the problem of differential prediction 
existing when K tests are given to N individuals for each of whom there 
are criterion measures in two fields. The differential validity of the battery 
was shown to be a function of the multiple correlations of the battery with 
each criterion, the criterion intercorrelation, and the correlation between 
predicted scores. Mollenkopf (112) further considered problems in dif- 
ferential prediction, stressing particularly the critical importance of the 
magnitude of the predicted-score intercorrelation. Numerical examples were 
presented to illustrate the properties required in a test for it to be effective 
differentially. Brogden (20) demonstrated that a battery of tests with 
differential weighting for each job would yield a material increase in 
efficiency of selection over that afforded by a single predictor when people 
were hired from the same population of applicants for a number of jobs. 

Several significant studies of the Differential Aptitude Tests have been 
reported. In one of these Doppelt and Bennett (42) examined the con- 
sistency of measurement by this battery for a group of students tested in 
Grade IX and retested in Grade XII. Correlations between corresponding 
scores ranged from .62 to .85, the highest being for verbal reasoning. 
That differences between test scores also were fairly consistent was demon- 
strated by correlating the difference between scores on two tests in 1947 
with the corresponding difference in 1950. The median for 28 correlations 
of such differences was .50, N being 323. 

Doppelt and Wesman (44) reported results of two validity studies of 
the DAT. In the first of these, six scores on the DAT given in November 
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1948, were correlated with 10 scores on the Jowa Tests of General Educa. 
tional Development given in September 1949, grade by grade, with N’s 
ranging from 44 to 66. For five out of six groups, DAT Numerical Ability 
correlated .80 or higher with TGED Quantitative Thinking; correlations 
of DAT Sentences with Correctness and Appropriateness of Expression 
ranged from .57 to .89; those between Verbal Reasoning and General 
Vocabulary ranged from .69 to .88. Some coefficients were surprising: the 
DAT Numerical Ability score correlated .71 with the TGED Correctness 
and Appropriateness of Expression score. The authors’ second study in- 
volved 106 boys and 136 girls who were given the DAT in 1947 while 
in Grade IX and the Essential High School Content Battery in 1950. Over 
the three-year period, the DAT Verbal Reasoning and Sentences Tests 
accounted for 8 out of the 10 highest coefficients with the achievement 
measures, there being, for example, a correlation of .75 between Verbal 
Reasoning and EHSCB total score for the boys. 

A follow-up study in six communities of 2900 students who had taken 
the DAT in 1947 was described by Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman (11) 
and Wesman (160). The 1700 usable replies to questionnaires were sorted 
according to post high-school career and percentile equivalents of average 
scores on the various tests obtained for these groups. Availability of test 
scores made by persons continuing in various fields will enable a com- 
parison of a student’s scores with those, say, for premedical students or 
general office clerks when these men were in high school. Three further 
extensive research reports were issued for the DAT by the Psychological 
Corporation (13, 14, 15). Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman (12) provided 
a casebook for use with the DAT which was designed to aid counselors in 
schools to use the test profiles more effectively. Other studies involving the 
DAT were those of Fruchter (56), Townsend (149), and Williams (164). 


Prediction of Other Scholastic Achievement 


Garrett (58) summarized studies reported between 1929 and 1944 of 
special aptitude tests as predictors of college achievement. Olander, Van 
Wagenen, and Bishop (121) constructed scales of quantitative information 
and of perception of quantitative relations for use with first-graders. In 
a follow-up study of 289 students, correlations of the order of .50 were 
observed with the Unit Scales of Attainment in problem-solving and funda- 
mental operations. 

Use of an index of industriousness to improve prediction of achievement 
in college courses in English was demonstrated by Krathwohl (84). When 
a group of 308 sophomores at the Illinois Institute of Technology was 
divided into “industrious,” “normal,” and “indolent” groups on the basis 


of indexes of industriousness, the predictions of achievement made for — 


each group separately were better than those for the entire group. 

The Jowa Foreign Language Aptitude Test yielded correlations from 
.39 to .56, with a median of .45, for six diflerent freshman language courses 
at the University of Michigan, according to Wallace (157). 
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Music and Art Tests 


By giving a “tonette test” consisting of sight reading after eight periods 
of instruction, Manor (105) was able to secure a correlation of .41 with 
later instrumental achievement. Lehman (89) gave the Kwalwasser-Dykema 
Music Tests to 50 students on entrance at the Brockport (N. Y.) State 
Teachers College, and also gave the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical 
Accomplishment before and after a 16 weeks’ music theory course. The 
K-D scores correlated only .02 with the difference between the two K-R 
scores. 

In the ninth grade of a Toronto high school in which art is taken by 
all students, Barrett (8) found that girls scored significantly higher than 
boys on both the McAdory Art Test and the Meier Art Judgment Test. 
However, in a study by Prothro and Perry (132) of the revised Meier Art 
Judgment Test, no sex difference was observed when performances of 223 
male high-school and college students in Louisiana were compared with 
those of 187 females. Anderson (3) pointed out that wide discrepancies 
sometimes occur between scores on the present forms of the Meier and 
McAdory tests given to the same individuals. Correlations between scores 
on the two tests were only .23 for 111 women and .24 for 65 men. 

Whistler and Thorpe (163) provided a new Musical Aptitude Test 
intended for use in Grades IV thru X. It involves rhythm, pitch, and melody 
recognition and pitch discrimination. 


Clerical Tests 


An excellent summary of validity studies of clerical tests was that of 
Carruthers (26). Information was provided as to group tested, the test 
used, the bibliographic reference, the criterion, the size of the group, and 
the observed validity. In a factor study of the scores of 194 high-school 
students who were given 17 clerical aptitude tests, Bair (4) found that the 
Minnesota Clerical Test was related positively to more general types of 
clerical aptitude tests than others in the battery. 

Construction of a new test designed to measure the aptitude for writing 
clear and tactful business letters was described by Kriedt (85). A key was 
developed by analysis of responses of two groups of 100 insurance company 
correspondence clerks, with cross-validation. In a new group correlations 
were .38 with supervisory ratings, .30 with job level, and .41 with ratings 
and level combined. 

Blakemore (18) reported a correlation of .62 between scores on the Hay 
Number Perception Test and the key strokes per minute in typing from 
rough to finished copy, for a group of 35 typists in a large New York bank. 
Corresponding correlations for the Minnesota Clerical Test were .62 for the 
Number Section and .54 for the Names Section. Miller (108) obtained 
correlations of .83 for 99 men and .85 for 91 women between scores on 


the Hay Number Perception Test and the Minnesota Clerical Test. 
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Mechanical Ability Tests 


Poruben (130, 131) described the validation of the AGO Mechanical 
Aptitudes Test for a group of 72 students in five curriculums in a Yonkers, 
N. Y., trade school. Various of the four parts of the test yielded correlations 
ranging from .42 to .54 with a composite of grades in technical subjects 
taken during Grades X and XI. A one-year follow-up of 105 freshmen at 
Ohio State University who took Form CC of the Owens-Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension Test was described by Halliday, Fletcher, and Cohen (73). 
Correlation with first-quarter average grade was .42; for 79 students, the 
correlation with first-year grades was .40. 

The problems connected with the use of apparatus tests—cost, main- 
tenance, etc.—are well known. The success of Nesburg and Smith (118) 
in producing a paper-and-pencil test duplicating the psychomotor per- 
formance involved in the Vector Complex Reactometer is therefore note- 
worthy. Correlations between scores on the new test and on the Reactometer 
ranged from .69 to .84 for various test sequences and groups. 

Owens (123) evaluated a new test of mechanical comprehension which 
was a Bennett-type test but more schematic and difficult than the Benneit 
Form BB, and composed of five- rather than three-choice items. For 107 
engineering seniors the correlation with grades in theoretical and applied 
mechanics was .49 (corrected for restriction in range), and .41 with 
median grades in seven relevant courses (also corrected). Other tests in 
the area include Crawford and Crawford’s Small Parts Dexterity Test (33) 
and the Stromberg Dexterity Test (142). 


Other Aptitude Tests 


Quite a number of short studies involving use of tests for selection cf 
workers in the trades and services areas have appeared in the past three 
years. Two reviews appeared, both by Ghiselli and Brown. The first (61) 
surveyed the literature on the effectiveness of tests for the selection of auto 
mechanics. The second (60) covered relationships between aptitude-test 
scores and measures of trainability. 

Maslow (107) reported that the U. S. Civil Service Commission had 
developed a written test for selection of skilled and semiskilled workers 
in the Government Printing Office and Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
Laney (87) found correlations of .49 for the Bennett Mechanical Compre- 
hension Test and .40 for the Minnesota Paper Form Board with supervisors’ 
ratings of 60 experienced appliance service workers. Littleton (95) found 
the validity of the Bennett Test of M ere Comprehension for predicting 
instructors’ ratings in auto trade sezrsts slightly higher than that 
for either the SRA Meghamtttil Aptiudes hematy or the California Prog- 
nostic Test of Meti 
of mechanical information and spatial relations correlated .31 to .58 with 
ratings of performance of 45 auto-mechanics students. 


Ghiselli and Brown (59) in a study of 67 new taxicab drivers found 
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that scores on dotting and tapping tests correlated .35 and .47 with acci- 
dents during first five weeks of employment. The Bennett Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension was found to differentiate significantly groups of firemen 
ranked “high” and “low” by their captains, in a study by Wolff and North 
_ (165). Du Bois and Watson (45) constructed a special Police Aptitude 
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octs Test for use in St. Louis, but neither it nor other measures used in the 
Police Academy gave significant correlations with later on-the-job ratings. 
oe The effectiveness of test data for vocational and educational guidance 
3). purposes is one of the most challenging problems in the field of testing. 
the Barnette (6, 7) followed up cases of veterans who had completed the 
: j VA-sponsored advisement process at the New York City YMCA Vocational 
ned Service Center; the 890 replies received from some 1375 questionnaires sent 
18) out over a year after the last case was counseled were sorted by occupa- 
= tional field and into “success” and “failure” groups, “success” involving 
ate. actually beginning the appropriate job, being satisfied with it, and con- 
al _ tinuing with it. Test scores for these groups were then compared for those 
; _ in engineering work, salesmen, accountants, and clerical workers, and 
ich significant differences noted. 

nett Despite changes in the applicant population and in the reasons for 
107 elimination, the Air Force pilot stanine was reported by Levine and Tupes 
ied (94) to have continued to be effective for predicting elimination from 
rith _ pilot training, the biserial between stanine and graduation-elimination 


in ) being 57 for all reasons of elimination and .60 for flying deficiency alone. 
33 ) New tests in the area included the Aptitude Tests for Occupations, by 
Roeder and Graham (135); SET-Short Employment Tests, by Bennett 
and Gelink (10); the Store Personnel Test, Form FS, by Seashore and 
Orbach (138); the Aptitudes Associates Test of Sales Aptitude, by Bruce 









of (24); and the Test for Ability To Sell (Form 2), by Moss (117). 

;) | Test Validity and the Criterion 

uto A criticism of the tendency to build new tests without adequately taking 

est j into account what is already known about prediction of academic success 
7 was voiced by Travers (150). He maintained that it might be more profit- 

ad able to devote time to a study of the criterion than to the proliferation of 

prs new tests which are somehow hoped will be more valid than previous ones. 

ng. Travers and Wallace (153) pointed out that istencies in validity may 

ree (em arise ate aoe rocess of selection. 

rs’ i Fiske scussed the question of selection of criteria an > 

nd — _ the role “y value judgments in the establishment of objectives. Wallace ~ 

ng | and Twichell (156) pointed out that the validity of a test used in industry 

at ___ might be affected by administrative procedures of the company. Adkins (1) 

»g- [| stressed the value of objective performance measures and discussed the use 

sts of observational technics as measures of what one is trying to predict. 

th _ The “dollar criterion,” an over-all measure of worker effectiveness, involv- 

ing converting production units, errors, time consumed, and similar factors 
nd into dollar urits, was presented by Brogden and Taylor (22). 
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The considerable danger that may be involved in substitution of one 
criterion for another was pointed out by Severin (139). A related point 
was made by Anastasi (2), who stressed that validity was not simply a 
function of the test but of the use to which it was put. 

One of the most important contributions in this area was Gulliksen’s 
penetrating discussion of intrinsic validity (70). He pointed out that 
while in the early stages of a science it was appropriate for thé scientist 
to be sure his measurements were at least as accurate as the results of 
skilled but nonscientific appraisal, at some point in the advance of psy- 
chology as a science it would seem appropriate for the psychologist to 
lead the way in establishing good criterion measures. Gulliksen also pointed 
out, apropos of coaching for predictive tests, that if there is a direct and 
causal relationship between an aptitude test and a criterion, it is likely 
that efforts to improve one’s test score will also improve criterion per- 
formance; but if the test has only an indirect and not an intrinsic validity, 
then coaching will destroy the validity. 

Criterion analysis thru application of the hypothetico-deductive method 
to factor analysis was advocated by Eysenck (48). Lubin (98) presented 
an outline of the algebraic procedure involved in Eysenck’s method. 

A demonstration of the pitfalls involved in using item-analysis data for 
a group, keying the items on this basis, and then estimating the validity for 
the same group was provided by Cureton (38), whose interpretation of 
such a coefficient was, “Baloney!” Further discussion of the need for and 
means of cross-validation was given in a series of papers by Mosier (116), 
Cureton (37), Katzell (83), and Wherry (162). Baker (5) recommended 
the use of compound rather than joint probability in the selection of items 
in the case of double cross-validation studies. 


Methods of Test Selection 


During the past three years a number of new methods have been pro- 
posed for coping with the problem of selecting tests to form the most 
effective predictive battery. 

Horst (78) provided a method for determining what validity an experi- 
mental test must have to make a specified increase in the predictive efli- 
ciency of a given test battery and developed (77) a solution for the prob- 
lem of how long each test in a battery should be so that the correlation of 
the battery with the criterion will be a maximum. Taylor (146) also pro- 
vided a solution for the allotment of time to the various tests, mathemati- 
cally equivalent to that of Horst. 

The selective efficiency of a test battery was expressed by Sichel (140) 
in terms of the “applicant’s operating characteristic” and the “selector’s 
operating characteristic.” Summerfield and Lubin (144) presented a new 
procedure for selecting the minimum number of effective independent 
variables in a multiple-regression problem. The authors stated that their 
method provided a better decision procedure for ending the process of selec- 
tion of tests than that of Wherry. 
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A coefficient of selection efficiency useful when applied to problems 
involving the validity of dichotomous predictors, or continuous predictors 
at various points of cut, was derived by Brogden (21). Brokaw (23) tested 
the hypothesis that predictive tests of high reliability and substantial 
validity might, when used in a battery, be considerably shortened without 
serious damage to battery validity. 


Item-Selection Procedures 


A comprehensive review of the suggestions made over the past 50 years 
with regard to use of quantitative data on difficulty and discriminating 
power of test items was provided by Davis (40). 

Defining the ability underlying a test as the common factor of item 
tetrachoric correlations corrected for guessing, Lord (96) derived an ex- 
pression for the curvilinear relation between test score and this ability. 
It was indicated that reliability and this curvilinear correlation will be 
maximized by (a) minimizing variability of item difficulty; and (b) 
making the level of item difficulty somewhat easier than the halfway point 
between a chance percentage of correct answers and 100 percent correct. 
Similar conclusions were reached by Cronbach and Warrington (35) when 
they indicated that for item intercorrelations of the magnitude ordinarily 
encountered, narrowing the range of item difficulties will generally have 
beneficial effects on the validity of tests, and that a test designed to reject 
the lowest F percent should have items on the average at or above the 
threshold for men whose true ability is at the Fth percentile. 

Two solutions were presented by Bedell (9) to the problem of which 
items to discard, on the basis of item analysis, when revising a test de- 
signed to measure a single ability. French (54) derived a formula for 
keying a multiple-choice test for which no a priori key exists. Gleser and 
Du Bois (66) provided what they considered was a practical means of 
selecting items for a test so that it would yield the maximum correlation 
with the criterion. Levine (93) described a procedure whereby one might 
hope to be successful in the quest for that will-o’-the-wisp, the suppressor 
test. 

A study by Ebel (46) of the reliability of item-discrimination data for 
a vocabulary test and for a test of basic skills in mathematics indicated 
that for these tests samples of 100 papers could be expected to provide 
indices of discrimination having a reliability over .80. Kuang (86) com- 
pared three item-analysis technics—biserials, Davis’ z-transformations, 
and probit analysis—using a sample of 134 graduate students at Minne- 
sota who took a 75-item test in statistics. When “best” sets of 10, 20, 30, 
and 40 items were selected by each method, agreement rose from 40 per- 
cent common items by all methods for 10-item tests to 75 percent for 40- 
item tests. Davis’ method took least time, and probit arialysis the most. 

A similar study was that of Ely (47), who used four methods: that of 
Davis, Lawshe’s D-values, phi coefficients, and percent high minus percent 
low passing the item. Six different-sized pairs of item-analysis groups 
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ranging from 10 percent to 50 percent of a total of 500 Purdue students 
were used to select from a pool of 150 vocabulary items four tests ranging 
in length from 20 to 80 items. While there was a statistically significant 
difference between the reliability in a new group of 183 students of tests 
derived by using the percent method from those by other methods, Jurgen- 
sen (82) pointed out that the difference was so small as to be of little 
practical significance. 

Gulliksen (69) derived item indices which should remain relatively 
invariant with respect to changes in group mean and standard deviation. 
Johnson (80) proposed a new index of item validity, the U-L Index. Her- 
findahl (75) recommended the use of chi-square as a simple tool for 
selecting items, easily computed and used by a teacher. 

An equation for predicting the effect of chance success on item-test 
correlation and on test reliability was derived by Plumlee (128). Predicted 
values were compared with empirical values in an experiment which used 
“identical” test items in multiple-choice and in answer-only (completion) 
form. Mollenkopf (109) found that whereas changing item placement had 
but slight effect on item indices in a power situation, both difficulty indices 
and item-test correlations were seriously affected when drop-out was high. 

Using the responses of students in three samples of 370 each, Doppelt 
and Potts (43) studied the constancy of item-test coefficients estimated from 
Flanagan’s table for 150 general information items. The coefficients were 
found to have standard errors only slightly larger than those for biserials 
computed for the same samples. 


Reliability and Standard Error of Measurement 


A critical discussion of and a psychological rationale for the concepts 
of reliability and homogeneity were provided by Coombs (31). Cronbach 
(34) showed that coefficient alpha, a special case of which is the Kuder- 
Richardson coefficient of equivalence, was the mean of all split-half co- 
efficients from different possible splittings of a test. 

In an empirical study of the effect upon obtained reliability coefficients 
of several methods of splitting tests and of sampling variations, Clark (28) 
found that the subjects who happened to be used were an important cause 
for instability of reliability coefficients, whereas the method of splitting the 
test, if longitudinal, was not important. In another empirical study, several 
methods of estimating test reliability—the split-half, Guttman’s L,, and 
Kuder-Richardson Cases III and IV—together with Loevinger’s estimate 
of homogeneity were compared by Gage and Damrin (57). Slight and 
unimportant differences among methods were found. Reliability was 
observed to increase with number of choices, especially from two to four. 
However, it was also shown that addition of choices might lower reliability 
if the test thus became inappropriate in difficulty for the group tested. 

Horst (76) provided a formula for estimating total test reliability when 
scores were available for two parts comparable in all respects save length. 
Gulliksen (71) presented several methods for estimating the reliability 
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of a partially speeded test without the use of a parallel form. Cronbach 
and Warrington (36) further discussed the problem of estimating the 
reliability of speeded tests and provided an index of the degree of speeding. 
Essentially, a test was considered unspeeded when no subject’s relative 
standing would be altered if he were given additional time on the test. 

An equation was derived by Mollenkopf (113) for predicting the 
standard error of measurement at various points in the test-score distribu- 
tion from the first four moments of the distribution and the matched- 
halves reliability. Green (67) proposed a criterion for determining the 
significance of the differences between the standard errors of measurement 
observed when a test has been given to more than one group of individuals. 
Woodbury ‘166) defined a new descriptive parameter of a test, its 
standard length, an invariant quantity as length is increased. A test with 
a reliability of .5 has a length equal to the standard length. 


Scoring 


In three articles the problem of correction for chance success was con- 
sidered. Hamilton (74) maintained that the usual correction-for-chance 
formula S=R — W/k — 1 was improper, and he presented a formula 
for estimating real scores on a multiple-choice test from the raw scores. 
However, Lyerly (99) demonstrated that the usual formula yielded a 
close approximation to the maximum-likelihood estimate of an individual’s 
true score on a test, and in criticism of Hamilton’s method, indicated one 
of its consequences to be that the subject’s estimated score would depend 
upon the distribution of scores in the group in which he happens to be 
tested. On the basis of an empirical study of item-analysis data for six 
pretests of varying levels of difficulty, Bryan, Burke, and Stewart (25) 
recommended that correction for guessing be employed in the scoring of 
pretests. 


Factors Related to Test Scores 


A number of studies have appeared which involve the common element 
of some factor or factors related to test performance. For example, Dop- 
pelt (41) observed that psychology majors found both “science” and “non- 
science” items in Form G of the Miller Analogies Test easier than did 
individuals with other majors, and that science majors excelled nonscience 
majors on both types in terms of average item difficulties. However, the 
average of the item-test correlations did not differ much from group to 
group. 

The question of whether speeding a test makes the scores reflect some- 
thing different from what the scores would indicate when subjects are 
given plenty of time was studied by Mollenkopf (111). For a verbal 
antonyms test the rankings of students under the two conditions were 
practically the same. However, added time did tend to change the rankings 
for a mathematical aptitude test. 

Davenport (39) related mean test scores by states on the Army-Navy 
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Qualifying Examination to variables reflecting “goodness of living” within 
the state. High relationships were observed between the state means and 
auto registrations, residents per 100,000 in Who’s Who, and telephones per 
1000 residents. Fruchter (55) pointed out that wrongs or error scores on 
tests, such as error in plotting accuracy and scale reading, were measures 
of carefulness. 

The need for sufficient fore exercises to insure adequate comprehension 
of the analogy type of problem was stressed by Levine (90), who also pro- 
posed (91) a correction of special ability test scores for general ability. 
Schultz (136) examined performances on three mathematics tests of the 
Coilege Entrance Examination Board in terms of amount and recency 
of training, and found these positively related to scores on the mathematics 
part of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

After classifying mathematics items in each of three tests as “verbal” 
or “nonverbal” in terms of their manner of presentation, Plumlee (129) 
obtained correlations of each of these categories with scores on a verbal 
aptitude test. The correlations were not consistently different. 


General Procedures of Test Development 


Two articles were concerned with general aspects of test construction. 
Flanagan (52) maintained that during the past 25 years, most test de- 
velopment work has been at the level of the technician, and urged that 
instead there be a more rational approach with emphasis on clear and 
precise definitions of what is to be. measured and explicit hypotheses (termed 
rationales) regarding the behavior to be predicted. Test items then would 
be prepared to fit these rationales. A similar point of view was expressed 
by Travers (151), who contrasted the technician’s approach with what 
he termed the “rational hypothesis” approach. In the latter, only items 


which were rationally hypothesized as belonging would be included in a 
scale. 


General Aspects of Mental Test Theory 


A number of distinct contributions have been made during the three-year 
period in the field of test theory. Most outstanding of these was Gulliksen’s 
Theory of Mental Tests (72). Coombs (32) developed a new scale for 
use in psychological work which does not involve a unit of measurement. 
This scale, which he termed an “ordered metric,” falls logically between 
an interval and an ordinal scale. In two articles Comrey (29, 30) dis- 
cussed logic and nature of measurement with regard to mental testing. 
In a series of articles (62, 63, 65) Glaser presented the concepts of multiple- 
operation measurement as applied to psychological tests. A subject’s test 
score is defined as the mean of “inconsistent responses” on two or more 
administrations of a test, items in which are spaced along a scale such 
that the subject passes one or more items at one end and fails one or more 


at the other end. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Development and Applications of Nonprojective Tests 
of Personality and Interest 


DAVID V. TIEDEMAN and KENNETH M. WILSON 


Tus review concerns tests similar to those included in the “Character 
and Personality” and “Vocations-Interests” sections of Buros’ Third Mental 
Measurements Yearbook (13). The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
and multiple-choice versions of the Rorschach are excluded by this defini- 
tion of nonprojective tests of personality and interests. 


Trends and Developments 


During the previous three-year period, Traxler and Jacobs (107) noted 
that the amount of research concerning older inventories like the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, the Bell Adjustment Inventory, and the All- 
port-Vernon Study of Values was less than that concerning newer inven- 
tories like the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMP1). With 
the exception of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, this trend continued 
into the current three-year period. The MMPI, the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord-V ocational, and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank were the inven- 
tories studied most frequently during this period. Revisions of several 
older inventories, several new inventories, and several new scales for 
existing inventories appeared on the scene. 

Except when inventories were rekeyed especially for the purpose, person- 
ality- and interest-inventory scores added little to the efficiency of aptitude 
and achievement measures for the prediction of educational success. It is 
interesting to note, however, that during this period many reliable differ- 
ences in personality- and interest-inventory score patterns among various 
groups were found. This suggests that structured inventories may be more 
useful for inferring group membership than for inferring success within 
any one group. 

Clinical and counseling psychologists continued their interest in the 
development of appropriate statistical models for their research problems, 
while the literature on Guttman’s scale theory and Lazarsfeld’s theory of 
latent structure continued to grow. Attention was given to multivariate 
analysis and its relation to profile interpretation. 


Summaries 

Abstracts of the employee selection work of 476 investigators, indexed 
by job title, author, and test, and describing subjects, criteria, validity, 
and reliability, were compiled by Dorcus and Jones (34). 

Three issues of the Annual Review of Psychology were published during 
the current period, the first issue appearing in 1950. Altho different from 
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the Review of Educational Research in organization and emphasis, its 
content is somewhat similar, and many of the references included in the 
present review and its supplementary bibliography have been considered 
in the Annual Review of Psychology (3, 11, 23, 37, 41, 61, 69, 72, 99). 


Factor Studies of Personality and Interest 


Some time ago, Cattell undertook the task of investigating the person- 
ality sphere thru factorial analyses of behavior rating, questionnaire, and 
objective test data. Results of analyses of the factorial content of ques- 
tionnaire self-estimates (18) and of objective test data (17) published 
during this period, included the isolation of 19 oblique factors in the 
questionnaire data and 11 in the test data. Cattell and Saunders (22) at- 
tempted to match the factors from analyses of the three types of re- 
sponses and isolated 12 factors. However, three rating factors, nine ques- 
tionnaire factors, and three test factors were either unmatched or 
unrepresented. 

In a paper on the ergic structure of man, Cattell (16) expressed dis- 
satisfaction with present interpretation of basic human drives and initiated 
inquiry into this area within a framework of 23 hypothesized ergs and 
metanergs, terms that are functions of “drives” and “sentiments” re- 
spectively. He devised 50 attitude measures, at least two for each of the 
hypothesized variables, and analyzed them factorially. Seven definite 
ergs, the possibility of another erg, and one metanerg were indicated. 
These findings were integrated into a consistent framework in a book (19) 
that deserves attention. 

Cattell’s approach is refreshing and stimulating, not only because of 
the comprehensive nature of his investigations, but also because of the 
many new methods of personality assessment incorporated in his work (21). 

Thurstone (102) reanalyzed the Guilford Inventory of Factors, STDCR, 
the Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors GAMIN, and three additional 
scales, using reliability coefficients in the diagonal of the intercorrelation 
matrix, which, he emphasized, made his a first-order analysis, i.e., a 
verification study of tentatively established factors. The seven factors 
isolated were included in the Thurstone Temperament Schedule (103). In 
a second-order analysis (i.e., communalities in the diagonal) of these 
data, Baehr (1) found four second-order factors which were substantiated 
somewhat by an independent investigation using paired comparison ratings. 

A factor analysis by Cottle (26) of the responses of 400 male veterans 
to the MMPI, the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Kuder Preference 
Record-V ocational, and the Bell Adjustment Inventory resulted in the 
isolation of seven interpretable factors, two largely from the personality 
inventories and five largely from the interest inventories. Little oVerlap 
of the personality and interest inventories was observed. 

Wheeler, Little, and Lehner (112) and Tyler (108) studied the internal 
structure of the MMPI by factorial methods. In neither study were more 
than five factors isolated. 
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Vernon (109) selected 58 high-grade occupations and obtained for 
every pair an average of five judgments of similarity or dissimilarity on a 
seven-point scale. Analysis of the intercolumnar correlations of each pair 
of occupations resulted in the isolation of four bipolar factors: gregarious 
versus isolated, social welfare versus administrative, scientific versus dis. 
play, and verbal versus active. 


New and Revised Inventories 


During the period under consideration, the Guilford series of personality 
inventories was reduced to one form of 300 items and published as the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey (54). Areas surveyed, each by 
30 items, are: general activity, restraint, ascendance, sociability, emo- 
tional stability, objectivity, friendliness, thoughtfulness, personal relations, 
and masculinity. The Thurstone Temperament Schedule (103), a 140-item 
test based on factor studies of Guilford’s inventories, covering areas called 
active, vigorous, impulsive, dominant, stable, sociable, and reflective, was 


published. 


The S.R.A. Youth Inventory by Remmers and Shimberg (83) and the 
Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory (58), both of which may be used 
with high-school pupils, were published, and the Mooney Problem Check 
Lists, Grades VII thru IX and X thru XII, were revised by Mooney and 
Gordon (75). Bell (2) published a 90-item Personal Preference Inven- 
tory yielding measures of maladjustment with respect to economic back- 
ground, social attitudes, and masculinity-femininity. 


Woodman (117), in an attempt at indirect measurement of students’ 
attitudes toward academic success in college, developed “An Evaluation 
of Student Opinions” which, when combined with the ACE Psychological 
Examination and school grades, resulted in increased prediction of college 
achievement. A College Entrance Examination Board questionnaire designed 
by Myers and Schultz (78) to tap motivation for attending college, intel- 
lectual interests, teacher relations, and study habits added only slightly 
to the predictive efficiency of the verbal and mathematical sections of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. 


The Guilford-Shneidman-Zimmerman Interest Survey (53) was de- 
veloped to provide a “hobby” and “vocation” interest score in 18 special- 
interest traits within nine general-interest categories. Clark (24) released 
preliminary work on the development of an interest inventory for the skilled 
trades, an area which has long been neglected. Keys were constructed for 
plasterer, milk wagon driver, printer, electrician, painter, baker, sheet- 
metal worker, and plumber. 


The Sims SCI Occupational Rating Scale (89) was developed for measur- 


ing the social-class identification of individuals. The rationale for this 


scale and some preliminary research concerning its validity were described 
by Sims (90). 
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New Scales for Existing Inventories 


Considerable attention was given to the development of new scales for 
existing inventories, largely thru item-analysis technics and in some cases 
without attempts at theoretical support. 

Winne (116) developed a neuroticism scale for the MMPI, and Williams 
(114) continued research on a caudality scale for this inventory. An Ac 
(Achievement Drive) key for the MMPI was constructed by Gough (47) 
from item analysis of MMPI responses of two samples of 27 high-school 
seniors differing in honor-point ratio but matched for intelligence and ad- 
justment. When included with the Otis test and the Cooperative English 
Tests, scores from the Ac key (based on responses to 34 discriminating 
items) raised the multiple correlation of these tests with three-year honor- 
point ratio. This validation was carried out in the original full sample of 
231 students from which the 54 used in the item analysis were selected, 
but the scale was also tried out with other groups. 

Using 28 items from the MMPI and 32 original items, Gough, Mc- 
Closky, and Meehl (49) developed a scale for dominance and reported 
correlations approximating .62 between this scale and group ratings of 
dominance in a high-school and a college sample. 

Strong (98) developed a new key for scoring the interests of Senior 
Certified Public Accountants. Music teacher keys for both Strong inven- 
tories were developed by Kleist, Rittenhouse, and Farnsworth (63), and a 
1948 Psychologist key, now being used in scoring all blanks sent to Stan- 
ford, was developed by Kriedt (64) who also developed keys for experi- 
mental, clinical, guidance, and industrial phychologists. 


Administration, Scoring and Reporting 


Stone and Kriedt’s (93) modified directions for administering the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank when used with the Hankes answer sheet re- 
sulted in fewer recording errors. A window-stencil method for hand-scoring 
this inventory was developed by Greene, Osborne, and Sanders (52). 
Layton (66) developed an IBM card profile to facilitate reporting of re- 
sults of large scale testing. 


Norms and Reliability 


Hanna and Barnette (56) and MacPhail (70) reported Kuder Preference 
Record-V ocational norms for relatively large groups of male veterans. 
While both studies reported significant differences between obtained and 
published norms, the scales on which differences occurred and the direction 
of the differences in the two studies were not systematic. Kuder norms 
were given for university business-school seniors by Shaffer (87) and for 
sales trainees by Eimicke (36). 

Strong (96) gave information about norms for his Vocational Interest 
Blanks. He also reported high test-retest correlations between scores on his 
test over periods of time ranging from several weeks to 22 years (97). 
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The median test-retest correlations were of the same order of magnitude 
in subjects originally tested when 19 years old as they were in subjects 
originally tested when they were 32 years old, and only a slight decrease 
in correlation, if any, occurred as the time between administrations 
increased. 

Norms for twelve occupational groups on the Lee-Thorpe Occupational 
Interest Inventory were provided by MacPhail and Thompson (71), and 
Daniels and Hunter (31) gave MMPI profiles for 25 occupational groups, 
14 of which, however, had fewer than 10 cases in them. 

Bell Adjustment Inventory norms for 1123 high-school students were 
provided by Taylor and Capwell (101). 

Consideration was given to adequacy of MMPI norms for college groups 
and to reliability and equivalence of various forms of this inventory. 
From their investigation of performance of college students on group and 
individual forms, Gilliland and Colgin (43) concluded that published 
MMPI norms were too high for such groups and that for 89 advanced 
students in psychology test-retest and split-half reliability coefficients were 
not very high. Dobson and Stone (33), using the shortened booklet form 
with relatively large groups of college freshmen, found scores for local 
males higher than published norms on eight scales and also found significant 
sex difference on three scales. 

Responses of hospital patients to long and short forms of this inventory 
were compared by Holzberg and Alessi (60), who found correlations on 
the order of long-form test-retest reliability coefficients. Macdonald (68) 
studied responses of college students to shortened group and shortened in- 
dividual forms on a test-retest basis (one-week interval) and concluded that 
there was reason to question the validity and reliability of the shortened 
forms. Cottle (25) reported that with the exception of three scales (L, D, 
Pa), correlation between scores on individual and booklet forms ranged 
from .72 to .91, for college students, and that for similar groups full booklet 
and individual forms could be used interchangeably. 


Circumvention 


Because of the inadequacy of our knowledge concerning the validity 
of personality and interest inventories in specific situations, circumvention 
of the intent of these inventories continued to receive attention. Cross (29), 
Mais (73), and Noll (79) reported that responses to structured inventories 
could be changed at will. Gough (46) reviewed work on the F minus K 
dissimulation index for the MMPI and suggested several cutting scores for 
identifying “fake bad” records. 

Green (51) found himself in possession of data that led to the develop- 
ment of methodology for this problem. Green inadvertently had structured 
inventory responses of two groups of juvenile police officers, one group 
having completed the inventories for descriptive purposes and the other 
for selection purposes. He was able to select groups matched on the basis 
of intelligence and practical judgment. Inventory scores for these groups 
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were compared. Least circumvention appeared in the Guilford-Martin Inven- 
tory of Factors GAMIN. 

Kuder (65) contributed further to the methodology of this problem 
in his description of the development of an honesty scale for the Kuder 
Preference Record-Personal. In testing the validity of the scale on a cross- 
validation sample, he considered joint cutting points for the previously 
constructed validity scale and the new honesty scale. 


Educational Applications 


Junior High School 


The Bell Adjustment Inventory and California Test of Personality scores 
of 17 eighth-grade pupils rigid in problem-solving were not found by 
Cowen and Thompson (27) to differ significantly from those of 17 students 
flexible in problem-solving. High and low scorers on the Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son Intelligence Test were found by Hinkelman (59) to have significantly 
different scores on the California Test of Personality. 


High School 


Resnick (84) reported low correlation between personality-test scores 
and grades in a sample of ninth- and tenth-graders. Gough (48) found 
correlations of approximately —.30 between number of extracurriculum 
activities of senior high-school boys and girls and their scores on Drake’s 
introversion-extroversion scale for the MMPI. 


College 


Predictive Validity. Strong (95) reported high correspondence between 
the Vocational Interest Blank scores of college students and the occupations 
in which they were engaged 20 years later. 

Using the method of multiple discriminant analysis, Bryan (12) an- 
alyzed the freshman Kuder Preference Record-V ocational scores of college 
sophomores in five fields of concentration and found that the maximum 
number of four linear combinations of the nine original scores were neces- 
sary to account for the significant variation among the fields. 

Pre-entrance MMPI scores and subsequent acceptability as a roommate 
were found to be essentially uncorrelated by Brody (10). Low relationship 
between antecedent MMPI scores and rated ability in practice teaching 
was reported by Michaelis and Tyler (74). Similar low relationships were 
reported by Hake and Ruedisili (55) between Kuder Preference Record- 
Vocational scores and first semester grades in each of five subjects. 

Status Validity. Altho Borg (9) reported that scores on both the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory and Strong’s artist key were essentially uncorrelated 
with grade average in a college of arts and crafts, he found some differences 
among the Kuder Preference Record-V ocational profiles of students in three 
specialties within the art curriculum (7) and differences in the responses 
of art and nonart students to several of Guilford’s inventories (8). Differ- 
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ences in the responses of art and nonart students on the MMPI were noted 
by Spiaggia (91). 

Self, peer, and expert ratings, and responses to various interest and 
personality inventories were compared by several investigators. Berdie (4) 
reported contingency coefficients ranging from .21 to .61 between self- 
ratings of interest and scores in similar areas of the Kuder Preference 
Record-V ocational and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Neurotic 
tendency and sociability scores on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
were found by Powell (81) to be essentially uncorrelated with peer and 
expert ratings. Stanley (92) reported positive relationships between a 
junior-college student’s self-rankings on Spranger’s types and on rankings 
using similar scales of the Allport-V ernon Study of Values. 

Birge (5) reported that fraternity members with high dominance rating 
differed from those with low dominance rating in responses to several scales 
of the Kuder Preference Record-Personal. MMPI score differences within 
various groups of leaders and between leaders and nonleaders were re- 
ported by Williamson and Hoyt (115). Political activity leaders evidenced 
some expected personality differences while fraternity and sorority leaders 
tended to be “just students.” Sherman (88) found that “most emancipated” 
and “least emancipated” women differed in their responses to the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory. 

Congruent Validity. Lough and Green (67) found relatively little cor- 
relation between the MMPI and the Washburne S-A Inventory. Four 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale components and four similarly 
named MMPI scales were found to be essentially uncorrelated in one group 
by Canning, Harlow, and Regelin (15) and in six groups by Gilliland (42). 
However, a slight positive correlation between the depression scales of the 
two inventories was found. Low correlation between MMPI and the 
Terman-Miles Attitude-Interest Analysis masculinity-femininity scales was 
noted by de Cillis and Orbison (32). 

Two groups which differed in adjustment according to MMPI scores 
were also found to differ in Kuder Preference Record-V ocational profiles 
by Feather (38). 

Dressel and Matteson (35) investigated the influence of experience on 
Kuder scores and found a median correlation of .76 between a subject’s 
scores obtained under standard conditions and scores obtained with direc- 
tions to answer according to experience rather than interest. 


Professional School 


The problem of predicting success in professional schools was treated 
comprehensively by Stuit (100). Several interest and a few personality 
measures were considered in this book. In similar studies Glaser (44) 
found no relationship between pre-entrance MMPI scores and first-year 
general grade average in a medical school. Weisgerber (110) reported 
no correlation above .30 when he studied the interrelationship of ratings 
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of practical nursing success and MMPI scores obtained at the time of 
rating. On two Guilford inventories, Healy and Borg (57) found profile 
differences between graduate and student nurses. 


Test Theory 


Cureton (30) forcibly drew attention to the pitfalls inherent in a com- 
pletely empirical approach to test construction. Cureton’s illustration of 
how spurious correlation is achieved when items selected on a sample are 
rescored was demonstrated by using a fictitious sample, but Kirkpatrick 
(62) reported a similar finding for some actual data. It is also stimulating 
to note articles by Travers (106) and Flanagan (39) urging the develop- 
ment of tests within rational hypotheses. This dictum is especially pertinent 
to construction of personality and interest inventories or keys. 

Several new ideas for attitude measurement were tried by Cattell and 
others (21). Campbell (14) reviewed the literature dealing with indirect 
assessment of social attitudes and urged more tests of an indirect nature. 
He defined an indirect measure as one which: (a) the respondents will all 
strive to do well, (b) is sufficiently difficult or ambiguous to allow individual 
difference in response, and (c) can be loaded with content relative to the 
attitude to be measured. This theory seems consistent with Cronbach’s 
(28) finding that response sets in achievement tests become more pro- 
nounced as items become difficult or ambiguous. 

Gordon (45) investigated the relationship between forced-choice and 
questionnaire methods of personality measurement. He found consistently 
higher agreement between nominations and test scores when scores were 
obtained from forced-choice items rather than questionnaire items. 

The work of Guttman on scalogram analysis and of Lazarsfeld on latent 
structure theory, in a volume of Stouffer (94), is of vital concern to the 
area of personality and interest measurement. The solution for the latent 
class model of latent structure analysis which was provided by Green (50) 
should be noted also. 

In a series of articles, Mosteller (76, 77) systematically examined and 
reconstructed one case of the Thurstone paired-comparison scaling method. 


This model should not be overlooked. 


Multivariate Analysis and Profile Similarity 


The discriminating power of a test or battery of tests has been the 
concern of many investigations reviewed here. For the most part, the 
investigators have been content either to report the profiles for the averages 
of several groups or, at the most, to examine differences in pairs of 
groups, variable by variable. Except for the study of Bryan, (12) there 
were po personality- or interest-inventory studies reported during this 
period in which the test averages for two or more groups were treated as 
points in an n-dimensional test space and in which a test was made of 
whether the points were coincident or not. And this, despite the fact that 
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Fisher’s discriminant function, Mahalanobis’ generalized distance, and 
Hotelling’s generalized t-test have been available for this purpose in the 
two-group case for a number of years. 

During the current period, Bryan (12) independently generalized Fisher's 
discriminant function so that the technic could be applied to any number 
of groups. In a recent book, Rao (82) discussed the generalization of 
Fisher’s discriminant function that he achieved prior to Bryan. Rao also 
provided tests of significance for the multiple discriminant function prob. 
lem. In the reviewers’ opinion, Rao’s significance tests are superior to the 
variance-analysis test proposed by Block, Levine, and McNemar (6) since 
they will detect all possible conditions of difference in group centroids 
while the Block, Levine, and McNemar test will not. 

Osgood and Suci (80) proposed a statistic that measures the distance 
of a profile pattern from the profile patterns of all other types. Their 
proposal is intimately related with Mahalanobis’ generalized distance. 

Psychologists have been reluctant to accept multiple-discriminant analysis 
on the grounds that it does nothing that is not accomplished by multiple- 
regression analysis. Rulon (85, 86) and Tiedeman (104) discussed the 
differences in these two methods of analysis. 

In the event that a test or test battery has discriminating power, the 
problem of using this information in the interpretation of the test record of 
an individual arises. Characteristically this problem has been handled 
in terms of clinical judgment about the proximity of the individual’s pro- 
file to the profiles of averages for several groups. Coding schemes such as 
those of Welsh (111), Wiener (113), and Frandsen (40) have been de- 
veloped in order to simplify judgments of this nature. Other investigators 
have attempted to refine the judgment by means of coefficients such as the 
coefficients of profile similarity derived by Cattell (20). 

Coding methods and profile similarity coefficients are based upon the 
geometry of the profile, an erroneous model for problems of this nature. 
The n points that are indicated in two dimensional space on a profile are 
essentially the n coordinates of a single point in n space. When test per- 
formance is interpreted within the framework of the n-space model, the 
problem of the proximity of an individual’s test record to the average 
record for various groups is clarified. It is simply that of determining the 
proximity of the individual’s point to the points for the centroids of several 
groups. The distance derived by Osgood and Suci provides one type of 
answer to this problem. The centour score proposed by Tiedeman, Bryan, 
and Rulon (105) provides another type of answer. A centour score is 
essentially the centile distance of a point from the centroid for a given 
group. The centour method of reporting group similarity has the merits 
of being free from scaling problems encountered in distance methods and 


of resembling the percentile concepts with which most test interpreters are 
familiar. 
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CHAPTER V 


Development and Applications of Projective Tests 
of Personality 


JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY and ROBERT A. HEIMANN 


Tue horns of the dilemma on which an earnest clinician finds himself 
are clearly seen in the research on projective technics. Frustrated in his 
attempts to apply the statisticians’ generalized procedures and products to 
the individual case, he turns to the intuitive approach of projective testers 
and finds little satisfaction there. If he attempts to resolve the issues by 
undertaking the validation of his projective protocols he is, if he is to be 
scientifically respectable in the current and perhaps contemporary use of 
that term, forced to resort to the methods that produced the originally frus- 
trating generalizations. 

Much of the research on projective technics is concerned with attempts 
to escape from the dilemma. There is evidence of awareness of the need 
for better validation of projective instruments to replace the dogmatic 
statements and unverified claims of the early workers in this area. There 
is also, however, a genuine concern about the adequacy of common ac- 
tuarial methods for the process. Only one author, Stephenson (82), sug- 
gested that adequate methodology is available. He claimed that the modern 
logic of scientific method was on the side of the clinicians rather than the 
psychometricians. 


Validity and Reliability Studic» 


The Rorschach test continued to get most attention in studies of pro- 
jective technics. Attempts to determine the stability of scores and to dis- 
cover the relationship between Rorschach responses and other criteria 
are increasing. The level of sophistication is rising. Gibby (37) showed that 
scores on “intellectual variables” of the Rorschach are not stable and that 
changes may be made at will. He suggested that the responses can be inter- 
preted only when the precise conditions of test administration are known 
and when there is knowledge of the particular population from which the 


subjects in a sample are drawn. Abramson (1), in one of the better studies 


of the period, showed that Rorschach results of college students may be 
altered significantly by set or suggestion. He proposed that the amount 
of change might be used as a measure of flexibility of normals for com- 
parison with the greater rigidity of pathological cases. Baughman (10) 
found that Rorschach results may be influenced by the examiner and by 
differences in scoring procedures. Alden and Benton (4) studied the effect 
of sex of the examiner on the responses of 50 male and female subjects 
and found that no differences could be attributed to their influence. Holz- 
berg and Wexler (51) found that 20 chronically ill schizophrenics hos- 
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pitalized for eight years gave stable Rorschach reports; but Hutt and 
others (54) found many unstable variables in a nonpsychiatric popula- 
tion. They claimed that the instability of the normal is a capacity to shift 
—the flexibility of a healthy organism. Carp and Shavzin (22) showed that 
20 college students could manipulate their responses to give “good” or 
“bad” impressions when they took the Rorschach a second time. 

Attempts to validate Rorschach findings against case history materials 
have produced few positive results. Wells’ (87) study of Rorschach 
patterns of 12 Harvard National Scholars led him to conclude that the 
over-all validity of the Rorschach makes an impression of the same order 
as similarly competent handwriting analyses. Forer and others (32) con- 
ducted a thoro study of 30 Rorschach protocols analyzed by staff psychol- 
ogists with from three to 10 years experience in the use of the test. The 
examiners worked out their definitions of signs by elaborate group proc- 
esses. They found that the inter-rater agreement was low and that group 
discussion did not increase it. At the end of their study they examined 
the case folders of their subjects, and confidence in the accuracy of their 
criteria was shaken. Sacks and Lewin (74) showed the fallibility of Ror- 
schach signs and blind diagnosis in predicting behavior. All of these studies 
suggested that serious errors could result when projective technics were 
not supplemented by broader clinical approaches. 

Attempts to assess the validity of Rorschach patterns have not produced 
positive results. Neff and Lidz (63) selected 100 soldiers to reproduce 
approximately the distribution of intelligence in the wartime army popu- 
lation. He found that the intelligence factor was more important in de- 
termining the range and configuration of Rorschach response than had 
been anticipated. After examination of his data, he suggested that the 
influence of intelligence on Rorschach responses needs to be re-evaluated. 
Altus and Thompson (5) administered the group Rorschach, Altus’ Measure 
of Verbal Aptitude, and the Ohio State Psychological Examination to 
228 college students. They reported that the relationship between move- 
ment signs in the Rorschach and Ohio State Psychological Examination 
scores was nonlinear (eta .54 to .63). Cronbach (28) found that no Ror- 
schach indicators of 200 students at the University of Chicago correlated 
significantly with total or part scores on the ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion. Anderson (8) found some relationship between group Rorschach 
scores, supervisors ratings, intelligence, and mechanical aptitude test scores 
of 86 machinists; but Kates (56) found no significant relationship between 
Rorschach, Strong V ocational Interest Blank, and job satisfaction responses 
of 100 government clerical workers. Holtzman (50) found that for 46 
normal to superior college students, the commonly claimed relationship 
between Rorschach test data and the personality traits of shyness and 
gregariousness, as rated by associates, was not supported. Levy (60) 
measured palmar skin resistance and administered the Rorschach to 50 
male college students. She found that there were no statistical differences 
in galvanic response among the cards used and inferred there was no 
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affective difference. This study is based on the assumption that palmar 
skin resistance is a reliable measure of affective behavior, at best a question. 
able concept. 

Sappenfield and Bucker (75), by showing the last three cards of the 
group Rorschach in black and white and then in color to 238 college 
students, raised some doubt about the meaning of interpretations based 
on color. Hamlin, Albee, and Leland (41) found that only 6 of 26 signs 
distinguished between groups of 20 normal college students, maladjusted 
persons, and neuropsychiatric Veterans Administration patients. Carp (23) 
tested the entire third grade, 47 boys and 46 girls, in a public school with 
the Rorschach. She studied the relationship between scores on that test 
and performances on Draw-Your-Own Family, Draw-How-Y ou-Feel tests, 
and scores on the McFarland Trait Rating Blank. Her attempt to get agree- 
ment of “constriction” by this process suggested that this trait was specific 
to the instrument used. 

Two studies of the Rorschach by Wittenborn (91, 93) stand out from the 
others in their design and use of statistical methods. In one study, Witten- 
born (93) used the responses of 247 college students to the Rorschach 
cards. He rejected the usual abstract scoring procedures and set up two 
statistically testable hypotheses: (a) that all responses falling in a given 
category are similar in some behavioral aspect; and, (b) that the psycho- 
logical significance of responses falling in a given category is different 
in some respect from responses not placed in this category. Both hypotheses 
failed to be sufficiently supported. In a second study Wittenborn (91), 
after making a factor analysis of intercorrelations of 21 basic scores ob- 
tained by the Klopfer scoring system, demonstrated that four factors and 
several clustering tendencies could be observed. He concluded that incor- 
rect emphasis may have influenced the development of current Rorschach 
scoring procedures and interpretative practices. If one is willing to permit 
the manipulation of Rorschach scores by common statistical procedures, 
these studies by Wittenborn are convincing. There still remains, however. 
the question concerning the application of such methods to these kinds of 
data. 

Some of the studies of the Thematic Apperception Test showed a higher 
level of experimental sophistication than those of the Rorschach noted 
above. Those of Wittenborn (92), and Wittenborn and Eron (94), were 
again outstanding. In one study (92) he used eight selected cards with 
100 undergraduate students to test two hypotheses: (a) that there is no 
tendency for superficially similar response categories to be consistently 
related; and (b) that response categories are related with each other in 
a manner consistent with a dynamic interpretation of behavior. His results 
suggest that there is some reason to believe that consistent use of a person- 
ality theory may help the clinician in his interpretation of TAT records. 
In a second study Wittenborn and Eron (94) analyzed TAT responses 
of 100 college students and concluded that the emotional tone of the re- 
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actions of their subjects to TAT cards appeared to be determined by the 
cards rather than by homogeneous behavioral tones of the students. The 
outcome of the stories appeared to be independent of the cards and there- 
fore of some value in assessing the affective level of the individual. Hart- 
man (44) studied relationships among 56 categories in TAT responses and 
personality ratings on a Likert-type personality rating scale of 35 superior 
teen-aged boys in a detention home. Most of the biserial coefficients were 
in the .40 to .55 range, but a coefficient of .82 between TAT vocabulary 
and rating of fluency was found. Ratings of tidiness correlated .38 with 
criticisms of TAT pictures. Saxe (76) attempted to validate TAT reports 
by “blind” analysis against criteria of diagnoses set up by psychiatrists 
who had attempted therapy with 20 children, aged nine to 17, over a four- 
month period. He concluded that, altho agreement between the two 
methods of diagnosis was relatively high, the evidence supporting “blind” 
interpretation of TAT stories was not very strong. Bellak, Levinger, and 
Lipsky (14) used psychiatrists and students of the TAT to judge two sets 
of TAT responses of a 16-year-old girl obtained at an eight-month interval. 
The agreement of the judges about the chronological sequence in this 
one case prompted the authors to conclude that the TAT might be a useful 
guide to the understanding of maturational process of adolescents. Bills, 
Leiman, and Thomas (17) attempted to study the validity of responses of 
eight third-grade pupils to 10 cards of the TAT. They rated their subjects 
on the basis of six play-therapy interviews and responses to 10 colored 
animal pictures. Three of the 24 intercorrelation coefficients, ranging from 
—.09 to -+-.58, were significant at the 1-percent level. They suggested that 
animal stories and TAT responses revealed the same needs to a small 
degree. Bills (16) found that school children, aged five to 10, did not 
respond to TAT cards or 10 colored animal pictures at sufficient length 
to satisfy a criterion of average story length of 200 words. A study of the 
assumptions underlying the Negro version of the TAT by Riess, Schwartz, 
and Cottingham (70) indicated that there was no significant difference in 
productivity of responses to the Negro form of the test by 30 Negro and 
30 white female college students. The authors questioned the hypothesis 
that the TAT can distinguish between cultural groups. 

The validation of some of the lesser known projective technics and some 
new ones have produced generally negative results. Pascal and Suttell (65) 
reported their study of the quantification and validity of Bender-Gestalt 
responses of adults. Using a new scoring system with 40 normals, 40 
neurotics, and 40 psychotics they obtained a reliability coefficient of .90. 
The test-retest coefficients of scores of 23 normals over a period of 18 
months was .63, and biserial coefficients between scores derived by the new 
method and psychiatric diagnoses for 23 normals and psychotics ranged 
from .76 to .79. Kitay (57) used the responses of 60 college students to 
work out an objective method of scoring the Bender-Gestalt Test. A split- 
half method of computing reliability, not suitable for the data, produced 
a coefficient of .75. No evidence of validity was presented. French (36) 
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used analysis-of-covariance methods for the study of the reactions of 80 
college students who had been given false reports on their classroom ex. 
amination scores and then retested with the Rosenzweig Picture Frustra. 
tion Test. He found that good students who were purposely given lower 
grades than they had earned did not display more frustration than those 
who were given their correct grades. The effect of the examiner’s per- 
sonality on subjects’ selections of Szondi pictures was shown to be very 
great in a study by Scherer and others (77). Fosberg (33) found in his 
testing of 200 subjects that the Szondi pictures did not discriminate between 
normal and abnormal persons. He showed that altho chance was not the 
sole determiner in a subject’s choices of pictures, the factors which do 
determine selections are not clear. He indicated that the test should be 
looked upon with great skepticism and should not be used clinically until 
some of the basic problems of this instrument are solved. Rotter, Rafferty. 
and Schachtitz (73) computed correlation coefficients between ratings of 
adjustment of 206 college men and women by college psychologists and 
Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank scores. The coefficients were .64 for 
the college women and .77 for college men. Seaton (79) found that in- 
complete stories with multiple-choice endings designed as a projective 
technic did not differentiate between a control group of 280 normal chil- 
dren and an experimental group of 50 children rejected by their parents. 
Albee and Hamlin (3) administered the Draw-a-Person Test to 10 subjects 
in a Veterans Administration clinic. They used 15 clinical psychologists 
as judges and found a rank-order correlation coefficient of .62 between 
clinical diagnoses and “blind” inspection of the subjects’ drawing. Staples 
and Conley (81) studied the finger paintings of three- and four-year-old 
children. They concluded that the use of finger paintings for personality 
diagnoses at-this level was not justified. 

Rosenzweig (71) made a vigorous plea for unified effort to establish 
validation data for projective technics. He proposed nine steps in clinical 
validation of old and new tests, including a diagnostic clinic of experts 
from various schools of thought. 

It seems clear from the research reviewed above that the validity and 
reliability of projective technics have not been satisfactorily established. 
There is some evidence that the problem of validity has been recognized 
and that many clinicians realize that even such tests as the Rorschach are 
still in the earliest stage of validation investigation. There are fewer in- 
cantations; fewer statements that blots, pictures, or drawings are mirrors 
to reflect the mind in a manner unrecognizable except to the projective 
tester; fewer statements to the effect that projections are immune to statis- 
tical treatment. These may, of course, be reflected only by those who write 
—not by all projective test users. There is, however, much evidence that 
the designs and methods of researches could be improved. Small sample 
statistics have encouraged experimental designs that are inadequate and, 
at times, they seem to answer questions that could not be answered with- 
out more thoro studies. At times it seems that the clinician needs a wholly 
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new set of technics applicable to his particular problems. When such 
methods are devised perhaps the reports of projective testers will resemble 
experiments more than advertisements. 


Normative Procedures 


It is startling to discover in some general discussions of projective tech- 
nics the admission that separate norms for different groups may be re- 
quired. To those who are familiar with the norms given in a well-standard- 
ized achievement test, a statement, in 1952, by Carlson (21) that the 
most important finding in a study of Rorschach responses of 100 eighth- 
grade children is that variability is great and that some deviation of re- 
sponses from adult norms is to be expected in children’s responses, is 
indicative of the present stage of development in the consideration of 
projective normative data. It is disconcerting to note that the establish- 
ment of norms has been so long delayed, but it is encouraging to find that 
Ledwith (59) began a longitudinal study of Rorschach responses of a 
sample of 160 children, ages six to 12, representing one child per thousand 
in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. Cass and McReynolds (24) have 
developed norms, percentiles, means, and sigmas of Rorschach responses 
of 58 males and 46 females who composed a fairly representative group. 
The attempt may be less effective than it might be, because some of the 
tests were administered by graduate students who had given fewer than 
20 tests. These, two studies represented the beginning of a statistical stand- 
ardization which their authors claimed had been long overdue. Beck (11) 
reported more comprehensive norms for adults in a revision of his volume 
on basic Rorschach processes. 

Normative studies for projective technics other than the Rorschach have 
been reported by several investigators. Rosenzweig (72) provided revised 
norms for his Picture Frustration Test based upon the responses of 236 
males and 224 females aged 20 to 29 years. He reported means, standard 
deviations, frequencies, and percents of responses in various scoring 
categories. Harriman and Harriman (42) found differences, ascribed to 
maturation, between performances of 30 children, five to seven years of 
age, on the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test. Andrew and others (9) 
reported some preliminary normative work on a thematic apperception 
test for children entitled the Michigan Picture Test. Ten of their cards were 
standardized on a random sample of Michigan school children. They re- 
ported that much normative data were needed for interpretation of thematic 
apperception scales. Eron (29) published a table of popular responses of 
six groups of 150 subjects to the TAT. Eron and Ritter (30) obtained 
written and oral responses to TAT pictures from groups of 30 college 
students and suggested that more norms for written responses to the test 
should be obtained. 

Three studies indicate that national and cultural group norms are 
needed. Stewart and Leland (83) studied the differences on the mosaics 
made by 128 English and 82 American children. They found significant 
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differences in the types produced, even to the extent that one type that was 
thought in England to be an indication of emotional disturbance was made 
frequently by the most stable American children. Differences in previous 
training and mental habits between such groups suggested the need for 
national norms. Buhler (19) found significant differences among 264 
Austrian, English, Dutch, Norwegian, and American children in projection 
patterns in the World Test, and Buhler, Lumry, and Carrol (20) sum. 
marized studies in the standardization of that technic. Goldenberg (38) 
published his findings on the responses to the Make-a-Picture-Story-T est of 
seven groups of children, including disturbed adolescents and asthmatic 
children. 

Altho the need for norms in the field of psychometrics is usually well 
recognized, it has not been so apparent to the users of projective technics, 
in some cases it almost appears to have been an afterthought. The authors 
of new tests appeared to be striving to provide norms in a matter not pre- 
viously common in this area. It should be recognized that the character- 
istics presumed to be measured by projective technics are not always well 
defined because the desirability of certain kinds of behavior is not as clearly 
evident as in the case of achievement or aptitude tests. Nor, since the ad- 
ministration and scoring of projective technics is so time-consuming, is it as 
easy for the clinician to get large populations as it is for testers in other 
fields. In view of these limitations, normative procedures for projective 
technics seem to lag behind those used in the more simple achievement and 
aptitude testing programs. Much needs to be done. 


Applications of Projective Technics 


Projective technics have been used or proposed for use in the study of 
such groups as obese women, blind adults, stutterers, adoptive parents, dis- 
cordant marriage partners, children with reading disabilities, hospitalized 
schizophrenics, persons with suicidal tendencies, Indians within certain 
cultures, unsuccessful students, and many others. Since space requires some 
selection from voluminous research, the studies reported below have been 
chosen as representative of those most likely to be of interest to readers of 
the Review oF EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH. 

Estvan (31) used a combined interview and projective method to study 
social problem awareness of elementary-school children. Sixty children of 
upper socio-economic status were paired with 60 lower-status children on 
the basis of IQ, CA, grade, and sex. Each child was shown one picture 
of poverty. Initial responses and replies to questions about the picture were 
recorded and analyzed by competent judges. He found that the projective 
interview procedure appeared to be well suited for the purposes of ex- 
amining young children’s awareness of social problems. This study is 
superior in design and execution to most in this area, and further research 
at this high level is needed. 

Johnson (55) used six pictures designed to get at racial attitudes with 90 
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Spanish-American and 90 American children. Scoring of the responses 
was more reliable than is common in projective work, and the prejudice 
score derived from it suggested that the technic had some promise. In a 
well-designed study, Sewell (80) used a locally constructed, unpublished 
projective device combined with personality tests to study the personality 
adjustments and traits of children who had undergone varying training 
experiences. His results, admittedly requiring further verification, cast 
serious doubts on the validity of psychoanalytic claims regarding the im- 
portance of infant disciplines and the efficacy of prescriptions based on 
them. 

Cronbach (28) found that Rorschach performances were not good sta- 
tistical predictors «i college marks at the University of Chicago. The cor- 
relation coefficients between Rorschach patterns and marks of 200 students 
was low (.25), and the relationship between the projective test results and 
underachievement was not significant. Coefficients between rated adjust- 
ment, reputation questionnaire scores, ratings in dormitory units, and 
Rorschach scores were .17, .20, and .31. He suggested that altho the Ror- 
schach was not a good statistical predictor, it might help the psychologically- 
trained counselor to guide students. It was also suggested that analysis of 
tests and criteria might be more useful than over-all scores. Wittenborn 
(90) studied the relationship between Rorschach protocols, intelligence- 
test results, and scores on the Yale Aptitude battery made by 68 Yale 
students. He found no linear relationship of significant size between per- 
formances on tests and any one Rorschach category and no evidence that 
certain types of projective responses were correlated with any type of 
ability. Osborne, Sanders, and Greene (64) found that the addition of 
group Rorschach results to American Council on Education Examination 
scores raised the multiple R from .56 to .62 in prediction of grades of 
504 college freshmen. Tucker (85) compared the Wechsler-Bellevue and 
Rorschach scores of 100 randomly selected veterans in New Jersey and 
found that the relationships were not high enough to be of any predictive 
value. 

Cooper and Lewis (26) administered the Rorschach to teachers who 
had been rated as best-liked and least-liked by junior and senior high- 
school students. The overlapping of Rorschach responses was so great that 
individual prediction of acceptance by pupils was impossible. Biber and 
Lewis (15) devised a projective picture test to explore the feelings of 94 
first- and second-grade school children about their relationships to their 
teachers. They concluded that it is “possible for a teacher to mold attitudes 
and values thru the classroom atmosphere she creates.”” Monroe (62) used 
pictures of children selected from magazines. She asked school children 
to pretend that a child in a picture was having difficulty with his school 
work and to compose a story telling of the child’s troubles. It was sug- 
gested that this projective method might be used in diagnosis of learning 
disabilities. Beier, Gorlow, and Stacey (12) indicated, after trying the 
TAT with 40 mentally defective girls with mean Binet IQ scores of 62, 
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that projective technics might be useful as entering wedges in the study 
of the fantasy life of mental defectives. 

Hallowell (40) illustrated with materials from Objibwa Indian culture 
the possibility of using projective methods in studying acculturation. 
Hayes (45) studied prejudices of 67 graduate students in a teachers col. 
lege with the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Test. McCary (61) used the 
same test in his study of white and Negro high-school youth in the North 
and South. He indicated that definite differences in racial and cultural 
aggressive reactions to frustrations could be observed, and he believed 
that these could be modified by age and experience. Reynolds (69) used 
20 pictures of heads and asked her subjects to fit bodies to them. The pro- 
tocols suggested that projections could be used to discover racial attitudes, 

Reiger’s (67, 68) two studies of the use of the Rorschach in the analysis 
of occupational personalities and selection of workers indicated that the 
Rorschach could not be used reliably for selection, placement, or guidance 
in industry. Two reports of application of projective technics differing 
from those noted above reflected the continuation in some quarters of the 
uncritical use of instruments. Buck (18) used the House-Tree-Person Test 
in describing a case of marital discord. The statements of elaborate im- 
plications from details of drawings was done without question and with- 
out evidence. Vorhaus (86), who feels that the Rorschach “. . . so often 
seems to have a wisdom beyond that of its interpreter” indicated that 
it could be used to study the adjustment potentials of individuals prior 
to entering each of several new phases in psycho-cultural development. 
Extremes of impressionism in application constituted a small minority of 
published research reports, but there was no indication of the extent to 
which they are used in clinical practice. 


New Instruments 


The most prominent of the newer projective devices is the Children’s 
Apperception Test described by Bellak and Bellak (13). They suggested 
that children of ages three to 11 frequently identify more readily with 
figures of animals than figures of persons. The test consists of 10 plates 
of pictures of animals and is designed to facilitate the understanding of 
children’s relationships to their most important figures and drives. Samples 
of the kinds of stories usually elicited were described by the authors. 
Heppell and Raimy (47) used 50 pictures of parent-child relationships 
with 30 institutionalized delinquents and suggested that this technic could 
be used as an aid to the interviewer. 

In the task of completing incomplete drawings and symbols, three work- 
ers claimed that they found some evidence of projection. Franck and 
Rosen (34) used 36 incomplete drawings and found sex differences in 
closure. Men were said to close off stimulus areas and to enlarge and 
expand the stimuli drawings. Women were reported to leave stimulus areas 
open and tended to blunt or enclose their drawings with sharp lines. No 
validation data on these findings were reported. Analysis of completions 
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of the incomplete drawings of the Horn-Hellersberg Test by form, content, 
and perspective appeared to reveal the individual’s relation to reality, 
according to Hellersberg (46). Krout (58) used completion and naming 
of abstract visual forms (half-circles and half-elipses) with 157 white 
Americans and 12 American Indians as a projective device. Validation 
was attempted against scores on the California Personality Test and re- 
sponses on other projective technics. The author pointed out the need for 
further research on this test. Goodenough and Harris (39) reviewed re- 
search on children’s drawings. Their article may be read with profit by 
those who propose to use drawings as projective technics. 

Following the tautophone method, Hutchins (52) used nonmeaningful 
verbal structures as a projective device. Subjects were instructed to read 
stimuli of syllables, nonmeaningful words, and some meaningful words 
arranged in a series, and were asked to tell stories about them. Reports of 
the results with five graduate students were reported. Stone (84) published 
his preliminary work with an auditory apperception test. Recorded sounds 
of crowds, animals, mechanical devices and others were presented, and sub- 
jects were required to tell what happened in the noise-making situation Har- 
rower (43) reported results of having 500 persons undergoing therapy draw 
the most unpleasant things they could think about. This new five-minute 
test was not validated, but the author speculated on possible clinical use. 
Wertheimer and McKinney (88) analyzed responses on preinterview blanks 
of 200 normal University of Missouri students and 200 psychoneurotic 
subjects. They counted the words in the subjects’ responses, examined the 
vivid words used, and analyzed the use of the space provided. They re- 
ported that their method proved useful. Ammons, Butler, and Herzig (6) 
developed a new Vocational Apperception Test composed of plates repre- 
senting vocations, 10 for women and eight for men. Trial with 35 college 
men and 40 college women indicated “reasonably high” validity by com- 
parison with Strong Vocational Interest Blank scores and personal in- 
formation. 


Miscellaneous Discussion and Reports 


Two major volumes covering the field of projective technics appeared 
during the period under review. Anderson and Anderson (7) presented 
a collection of writings by experts in the field. The first 100 pages of this 
book on problems in the validation of projective technics were particularly 
significant since they faced squarely the lack of validation data and 
indicated that the problem had not even been attacked in a substantial 
and adequate fashion. The volume by Abt and Bellak (2) contained 14 
essays of uneven quality ranging from explanations of Rorschach inspec- 
tion methods to general articles on such technics as finger painting and 
figure drawing. There were many hypotheses but few data. Frank (35) 
described the use of projective technics in the study of the individual and 
raised many problems on which research is needed. Hertz (48) published 
a comprehensive discussion of Rorschach theory and technic which con- 
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tained much sound criticism. Holt (49) provided a valuable supplementary 


classified bibliography on the TAT. 
Conclusion 


Despite the abundant criticisms of projective technics, no one has yet 
answered Hutt (53), who completed his article on the assessment of indi- 
vidual personalities by projective technics with the question, “Can any 
test do the job better?” If one can shed biases and look directly at the 
several methods of studying personality that have been proposed, some 
of the claims for the projective technics must seem as extreme as those 
made by factor analysts such as Cattell (25). Cronbach (27) indicated 
that perhaps 90 percent of the conclusions published as a result of sta- 
tistical treatment of the Rorschach were not substantiated. He said that 
they were not necessarily false but were based on unsound analysis, and 
he suggested that new statistical tools were needed. Rabin (66) also made 
a plea for better statistical devices to use in the study of the individual. 
Windle (89) claimed that until better statistical tools in this area are 
developed, the value of projective technics cannot be determined. 

As Schofield (78) has pointed out in a thoro statement, it appears that 
clinicians are now in the process of trying to separate what has been merely 
claimed from what has been sufficiently demonstrated. In an area in which 
the current range is from extremes of objectivity to extremes of impression- 
ism this separation appears to be badly needed, and development of the 
process constitutes the major trend in this area. In it, however, the clinician 
still finds himself on the horns of the dilemma stated in the first para- 
graphs of this review. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Development and Applications of Tests 
of Educational Achievement in Schools and Colleges 


ERIC F. GARDNER 


Tus review covers selected literature on tests of educational achievement 
appearing since the 1950 review by Findley and Smith (40). An attempt 
has been made to avoid duplication of previous reviews of measurement 
in specific subjectmatter fields and of such reviews as that by Thorndike 
(109) and Ebel (33). Because validation studies and applications of 
achievement tests often include validation and application of tests of intel- 
ligence, aptitude, and personality, some overlap with such topics will be 
inevitable. Readers are advised also to consult the several other chapters 
of this issue devoted mainly to such topics. 


Special Problems in Achievement Testing 


Aside from technical problems discussed below, a number of papers 
have focused attention upon certain broad problems in achievement test- 
ing. Among these are: (a) the general evaluation of achievement tests, 
(b) the responsibilities of test producers and publishers, (c) types of new 
tests needed, and (d) the practical problems inherent in test administration 
and use. 

The first of these problems, the evaluation of achievement tests, was 
considered by a panel representing four different emphases. Davis (18), 
representing the point of view of the test editor, stressed the importance 
of format and validity, with special emphasis on the nature of the indi- 
vidual items as the most important single element affecting validity. Schwab 
(98), representing the point of view of the subjectmatter specialist, argued 
that “a test which is highly valid and at the same time highly useful is 
not possible.” He stressed the view that education would benefit much 
more from validation studies that are more broadly oriented rather than 
from studies which treat the test as the only variable. He urged closer co- 
operation between the test constructor and test consumer. Carroll (12), 
considering the internal statistics of achievement tests, stressed the im- 
portance of homogeneity as a criterion. Various definitions and technics 
of determining test homogeneity, including factor analysis and Loevinger’s 
index, were examined critically and a new definition proposed. The external 
statistical relationships of achievement tests as criteria for test evaluation 
were discussed by Gulliksen (54), who proposed that greater attention be 
paid to relationships of subsequent relevant achievement, training, practice, 
or drill in the field and to batteries of aptitude tests. In particular, he 
stressed the importance of evaluating the relationship of the achievement 
test to a battery of aptitude tests and gave illustrations from military. 
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research in which such an evaluation resulted in much needed curriculum 
changes. 

The second problem, that of the responsibility of the test producer and 
publisher, is receiving increasing attention. A “code of ethics” has been 
proposed recently which, tho not dealing specifically with achievement 
tests, does have important implications for such producers (1). The prob- 
lem as to what information test publishers and testing agencies should 
provide was discussed by Dressel (27), who proposed a 10-point program 
for test authors or distributing agencies. He also stressed that the main 
purpose of achievement testing is not that of grading or ranking but of 
assisting teachers to get maximum achievement or growth. Betts (9) also 
argued for “longitudinal norms” to be developed by administering tests 
at the beginning and end of the year. He further urged the inclusion of 
both norms and goals in the scale of standard tests so that “the two will 
not be confused as they so often are at present.” In view of the differing 
goals of schools and teachers, this reviewer fails to see how this suggestion 
can be implemented. 

A third problem concerns areas of “achievement” (or development) in 
which new tests are needed. Various procedures may be utilized to deter- 
mine such needs. Factor analyses studies, for example, may serve to 
identify traits for which new tests are needed as well as to suggest means 
by which a battery of many tests may be replaced by a few. Among recently 
reported factor analysis studies of test batteries which have included 
achievement tests are those by Comrey (14), French (45), and Michael, 
Zimmerman, and Guilford (77). French (44) elsewhere has reviewed and 
synthesized the findings of 69 factorial studies of tests in the cognitive 
area. Another approach is to describe the objectives of education in terms 
of behavioral outcomes and then check existing tests against such objectives 
to identify gaps. In order to discover those areas of instruction which most 
seriously lack appropriate measuring devices, at the elementary level, 
Educational Testing Service recently solicited from a panel of consultants 
opinions regarding specific behavioral objectives of elementary education. 
Not only does a statement of objectives in terms of desired pupil behavior 
yield suggestions for needed developments in standardized tests, but 
Lewerenz (70) described the way in which evaluation of the city schools 
of Los Angeles has been made more effective by such statement of ob- 
jectives. 

In general such analyses, as well as other informed opinion, lead to 
an emphasis upon the need of tests in addition to the conventional 
achievement test. Husbands and Shores (61), Mallinson (74), Watt (113), 
and Wrightstone (115) urged greater attention to traits such as inter- 
ests, attitudes, critical thinking, personality adaptability, understanding 
and interpretation, and problem solving. Watt (113) suggested that 
measurement of appreciation, sensitivity, attitudes, interests and values, 
and emotional and social adjustment are held up not so much by a lack of 
technic as by lack of a consistent psychological theory or definition by 
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which to classify such educational outcomes. Travers (110) urged more 
careful attention to existing research literature, pointing out that many 
investigators thru ignorance repeat errors of previous work and make 
use of inadequate criteria of achievement. He urged that in the construc- 
tion of new tests existing inadequacies be taken into account. 

A final problem facing workers in the measurement field concerns the 
better utilization of achievement tests. The present reviewer believes that 
more research should be done regarding practical problems encountered by 
teachers in the classroom (and by students as well) in their use of both 
standardized and informal tests. Odom and Miles (84) reported that the 
oral presentation of true-false tests is superior to visual presentation, espe- 
cially in the case of poorer students. An exploration of the nature of agree- 
ment among readers of essay tests by Torgerson and Green utilizing an 
inverted factor analysis approach, and a reliability study of “atomistic” 
versus “wholistic” scoring of English essay tests by Coward was reported 
by the Educational Testing Service (20) in Developments. Lefever (68) 
urged that formalized achievement testing would be more effective if the 
classroom teacher were given a more important role in achievement test- 
ing in uniform systemwide testing programs. Special biases of teachers, 
which might be neutralized thru use of achievement tests, have been pointed 
out in certain studies. That women teachers give higher grades than men 
and that both give higher grades to girls than boys, altho such differences 
did not appear in the Gorman-Schrammel Algebra Test, has been demon- 
strated by Carter (13). Dole (22) reported a study on the effectiveness of 
a program for giving college credits by examination, reaching the conclu- 
sion that examinations do identify good students and that it is desirable to 
use such a system of assigning credits by examination results rather than 
attendance. Fitch, Drucker, and Norton (41) have again demonstrated the 
motivating effect of frequent testing. A general consideration of classroom 
use of tests has been presented by Cook (15), who discussed what the 
teacher needs to know about measurement, and suggested ways in which 
knowledge of measurement improves the classroom procedure. 


Technical Problems in Test Development 


Technical issues in test development will be considered under three cate- 
gories: (a) validity and reliability, (b) norms, and (c) scaling methods. 

Validity and Reliability. Altho contributions to a greater understand- 
ing of the validity of measurement instruments are made as a result 
of all research showing relationship among test performances, and be- 
tween test performance and behavior, several studies were specifically con- 
cerned with validity. Schultz (96) examined the comparability of the scores 
on three mathematics tests of the College Entrance Examination Board and 
reported that on the average, scores on the mathematics section of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests and Comprehensive Mathematics Tests were 
comparable. Sheldon (100), using the Progressive Reading Test, the Van 
Wagenen-Dvorak Diagnostic Examination of Silent Reading Abilities, ob-- 
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tained statistically significant differences between criterion groups of good 
and poor readers on each instrument. Other writers have considered more 
general and technical validity issues. Durost (31) raised the question as to 
procedure in a situation where a test has face validity but has been shown 
statistically to be too difficult for the intended population. Cronbach and 
Warrington (17) pointed out that for items of the type ordinarily used in 
psychological tests, the test with uniform item difficulty gives greater over- 
all validity and superior validity for most cutting scores, compared to 
a test with a range of item difficulties. A new descriptive parameter for 
tests, the standard length, is defined and related to reliability, correlation, 
and validity by means of simplified versions of known formulas by Wood- 
bury (114). The amount of information in a test, in the sense of R. A. 
Fisher, is related to the standard length. A simplified. method has been 
developed by Horst (60) for estimating the minimum validity which a 
new measure must possess if it is to afford a specified increase in the pre- 
dictive efficiency of a test battery, while Goheen and Davidoff (51) have 
presented a graphical method for the rapid calculation of biserial and point 
biserial correlation in test research. Some aspects of the problem of differ- 
ential prediction were considered by Mollenkopf (79), who presented 
formulas for differential prediction and discussed the desirable correla- 
tional relationships among predictors and criterion. 

A number of studies were concerned with the problem of reliability and 
related statistics. Dudek (28) discussed the problems of types of errors 
which are not “tolerated” in developing reliability formulas—i.e., changes 
in the ability or traits within the individual and the effect these errors have 
on the reliability coefficient as estimated from the Spearman-Brown formula. 
Stanley (106) presented a simplified method for estimating the split-half 
reliability coefficient of a test. It combines the utilization of Rulon’s 
formula for the reliability coefficient of a whole test secured by split- 
halves, together with Jenkins’ short-cut method for computing a standard 
deviation. Gulliksen (55) presented several methods for estimating the 
reliability of a partially speeded test without using parallel forms and il- 
lustrated the effect of the formula by means of empirical data. Hamilton 
(56) presented a formula estimating “real” scores from raw scores on a 
multiple-choice test. Johnson (62) cited evidence to show that specificity 
or lack of equivalence in comparable forms of a test tends to lower the 
reliability but does not lower intertrait correlation coefficients. Lord (72), 
examining the relation of reliability of multiple-choice tests to the distribu- 
tion of item difficulties, derived an expression in terms of item difficulties 
and intercorrelations for the curvilinear correlation of test scores on the 
“ability underlying the test.” This ability is defined as the common factor of 
item tetrachoric correlation coefficients, corrected for guessing. Green (53) 
presented a procedure for testing whether there is a statistically significant 
difference between standard errors of measurement of a test obtained from 
two different groups of subjects. 

Norms. Recent emphasis has focused attention on the importance of the 
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selection of appropriate populations for normative purposes. Claims have 
been made that normative groups should be homogeneous with respect to 
such variables as geographical location, sex, socio-economic status, and 
race. Several studies were reported which indicated that the demand by ex- 

rts for all types of specialized norms may be overemphasized. Thorn- 
dike (108), using Metropolitan Achievement Test data and data from the 
1940 census, studied community variables as predictors of intelligence and 
academic achievement. As explanations of the low correlations obtained, 
he suggested that possibly less emphasis was placed on the more conven- 
tional skills in better communities, and hence such variables as school ex- 
penditures, school salaries, and library facilities might possibly prove better 
predictor variables. As an alternative hypothesis he suggested that educa- 
tion may be well standardized and that educational achievement is a level- 
ing factor among communities. Lennon (69) reported a study concerning 
the relationship between intelligence and achievement test results for a 
group of communities. He concluded that “in Grades II thru V, at least, 
the relationships between the intelligence and the achievement levels of a 
community, with a single exception of those for reading, are not suff- 
ciently large to warrant the establishment of differential norms for school 
systems of varying average intelligence levels.” 

Ferrell (39) reported a comparative study of sex differences in the 
school achievement of white and Negro children. No large sex differences 
among whites or Negroes were revealed in either arithmetic, social studies, 
or science. In language usage, girls were superior in both groups. White and 
Negro boys were more variable than girls in all tests. Bullock (11) re- 
ported a study on the comparison of academic achievement of white and 
Negro high-school graduates. For all comparisons, the Negro group was 
reported as falling well below the white in achievement. The differential 
was ascribed to difference in expenditure for the two groups, differences in 
length of school terms, and salary of teacher differential. 

Among the studies stressing a more restricted population was one by 
Dyer (32), who reported a study on the effects of recency of training on 
the College Board French scores. The College Entrance Examination 
French scores at Harvard were examined for differences which might be 
attributed to recency of study of the language. Dyer suggested that recency 
of study should be included in the future for choosing groups for scaling 
purposes. Spache (104) attempted to reduce various types of norms given 
for several oral reading tests to a common denominator. 

Scaling Methods. As a result of the current interest in scaling problems, 
a number of symposia and articles, many of which have been previously 
reviewed, have appeared during the past five years. The most recent dis- 
cussions took place at the 1952 American Psychological Association meet- 
ings and at the 1952 Educational Testing Service Invitational Conference 
on Testing Problems. Among new scaling procedures published is a method 
for obtaining scale values determined by the method of successive intervals 
presented by Edwards and Thurstone (37). Gardner (48) reviewed various 
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types of scales and stressed the need for a scale giving equal intervals. A 
technic for obtaining an interval scale in terms of K-units was described. 
The method involves fitting Pearson Type III Curves to overlapping grade- 
frequency distributions in a trait in such a way that the proportion of cases 
in each grade exceeding each raw score is the same as that found in the 
original data. 


Achievement Tests in the Evaluation of School 
Methods and Policies 


Basic information relating to the validity of achievement tests is, of 
course, to be found in evidence indicating the degree to which they are 
sensitive to differences in achievement, presumably due to improved in- 
structional methods or to various school policies. It is in studies of such 
matters that achievement tests find a most significant research use. Papers 
summarized in this section range from reviews regarding the success 
of such general educational approaches as “progressive education” to 
studies concerning the success of quite specific methods. 

Harding (57) presented a summary of research comparing progressive 
versus traditional methods of teaching, both in the specific fields of read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and arithmetic as well as in general teaching methods, 
and appeared to conclude in favor of “progressive” methods. Anderson 
(2) also summarized literature and argued the case for progressive edu- 
cation. An important new emphasis in the assessment of educational out- 
comes is to be found in two studies by Furst (46, 47), who emphasizes not 
so much the specific outcomes of specific methods as the effect of the 
organization of learning experiences upon the organization of learning 
outcomes. This is indeed a difficult problem, tho the importance of the 
emphasis is obvious. Organization of learning is defined in terms of the 
degree of intercorrelation of the various tests outcomes. A group from 
college and a group from public high schools matched on scholastic apti- 
tude, but with the college group showing superiority on achievement 
measures, were tested in 1945 and again in 1947. The two groups took ap- 
proximately the same courses during the two-year study. The initial pat- 
tern of intercorrelation for the two groups differed, but in both groups there 
was a small statistically significant increase in correlation over the two- 
year period. A Holzinger bifactor analysis was also done. In general, it 
seemed that the technic used in the college did not produce the desired 
organization to a greater extent than the technic used in high school. The 
lack of clear-cut results should not discourage further attacks on this prob- 
lem, perhaps with other methods. 

A group of recent studies represents attempts to evaluate general edu- 
cational outcomes since they concern general assessments of broad groups 
or gains made over a number of years of education at some level or an- 
other. Anderson (3) reported a study which summarized the relative 
achievement of the objectives of secondary-school science in a sample of 56 
Minnesota schools. Moser and Muirhead (80) studied last school grade 
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completed by military enlisted men as a factor in their performance on the 
Tests of General Educational Development and American History. Silvey 
(101) reported a study in changes in test scores of students who were 
tested again as sophomores on part of the freshman battery. Gains were 
shown on the American Council of Education Psychological Examination 
and the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. Heston (59) administered the Gradu- 
ate Record Examination to women of DePauw University when they were 
sophomores and again when they were seniors. The difference in the means 
of the two tests were significant for all but the political science majors. 
Downie (24) discussed some of the problems in general education sug- 
gested by a study of the achievement and opinions of a group of college 
students. An interesting finding indicated that seniors scored no higher 
than sophomores on the Cooperative General Culture Test. 

A number of miscellaneous studies concern the effects of particular 
methods upon particular types of educational outcomes. Gray (52) has 
summarized 94 investigations of reading conducted during 1950-51. 
Raths and Rothman (91) reported findings on the effectiveness of teaching 
the Three R’s from studies carried out over the past 30 years. Jones (63) 
reported greater gains for an experimental group of third-graders in silent 
reading achievement when given speech training. McGinnis (73) and 
Robinson (94) reported favorable outcomes for an experimental reading 
program. Barbe (7) reported a small controlled group study of the out- 
comes of remedial instruction in which a significant gain was found. 
Bradley (10) discussed the problem of literacy in the selection of military 
personnel and pointed out the effectiveness of the special training unit in 
reducing illiteracy in a short period of time. Glock (50) studied the effect 
upon eye movement and reading rate of three methods of training, con- 
cluding that there was no evidence that technic designed specifically to 
train eye movement are generally more effective than a technic involving 
no mechanical control. Baar (5) made an evaluation of enrichment methods 
of teaching high-school science to ninth-grade students in a New York 
City junior high school. Smith and Dunbar (102) reported a study on the 
difference between discussion participants and nonparticipants who had 
been matched individually for initial test score on Watson Glaser Test of 
Critical Thinking, but found no statistically significant difference between 
the groups. 

In concluding this section, attention is directed to certain studies relating 
to such general variables as school policy, organization, class-size and ex- 
perience of teachers. Russell and Eifert (95) compared the achievement of 
elementary pupils in single- and double-session schools in a California 
school system, concluding that children in double sessions are not being 
given an equal opportunity educationally, either in terms of broadness of 
curriculum or in terms of achievement in subjects involving equal time 
spent. Dreier (26) reported a study on the differential achievement of rural 
graded and ungraded school pupils. The sixth-graders from the graded and 
ungraded schools did not differ significantly in any of the subjects tested, 
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but children from graded schools showed superiority in certain subjects at 
the ninth- and twelfth-grade level. Schunert (97) examined the relationship 
between mathematical achievement and such factors as the amount of 
teacher training and experience, social background and educational plans 
of pupils, class size, and school organization. College policy was considered 
in one paper by Garret (49), who presented a comprehensive review and 
bibliography of 194 articles on the opposing theories of restricted selection 
thru college entrance examinations versus the idea of permitting all to 
enter a college of broad offerings. 


Predictive Studies Involving Achievement Tests 


There have been a number of studies which give evidence regarding 
the predictive effectiveness of certain achievement tests, but space permits 
little more than a listing of studies. Bailey (6) studied the relationships 
among the California Test of Mental Maturity, Stanford Binet, and the 
Progressive Achievement Test. Shaw (99) examined the relationship be- 
tween Thurstone primary mental abilities and high-school achievement. 
The optimum combination of primary abilities accounted for from one- 
fifth to two-thirds of total variance in achievement scores. Frederiksen and 
Melville (43) examined the effectiveness of the Stronig Vocational Interest 
Blank as a predictive instrument for freshmen engineering students. Olsen 
(85) checked the validities of law-school admission tests, finding a correla- 
tion with first-year grades of .40 and, when combined with prelaw grades, a 
multiple r of approximately .52. The validity of law-school achievement 
tests, when corrected for restriction of range, was found to be .51. Krath- 
wohl and others (65), using a varied test battery, reported a study of the 
prediction of success in architecture courses. Correlations with over-all 
grades were in the middle thirties but varied with different predictors for 
individual courses: 

Pierson and Jex (88) reported that the Cooperative General Achieve- 
ment Tests were almost as good as the Pre-Engineering Inventory in pre- 
dicting first-year grades in engineering. The best set of predictors were a 
combination of high-school grades, total score on the Cooperative English 
Test, and the mathematics score on the Pre-Engineering Inventory. Rem- 
mers, Elliott, and Gage (92) reported that achievement examinations were 
better predictors of freshman success at Purdue than were scholastic-apti- 
tude tests, but stressed need for different multiple regression equations for 
different curriculums. Treumann and Sullivan (112) studied the use of 
engineering and physical-science aptitude tests as predictors of academic 
achievement of freshmen students at the University of Wisconsin. The 
Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude Test was the best single indi- 
cator of achievement, but when combined with a reading test and the 
American Council of Education Psychological Test, it yielded a multiple 
correlation coefficient of approximately .53. Lannholm and Schrader (67) 
summarized and discussed studies pertaining to the prediction of success 
in graduate school afforded by the Graduate Record Examinations from 
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1937 to early 1951. Phearman (87) studied differences between high- 
school graduates who went to college and those who did not. The use of 
tests in the public accounting profession is discussed by Traxler (111). 

A number of studies have been concerned with the relationship of reading 
achievement to later school success. Fay (38) reported a study on the rela- 
tionship between specific reading skills and selected areas measured by the 
Stanford Achievement Test, finding good readers surpassed poor in six out 
of 15 comparisons. Results on the Jowa Silent Reading Test were compared 
with those of an objective test on comprehension of United Nations publi- 
cations by Michaelis and Tyler (78). Readability of UN material was de- 
termined by using the Lorge formula, the Flesch, and Dale-Chall formula 
with inconsistent results. Smith (103) found no relationship between later- 
ality and reading achievement in a group of 9-to-11l-year-olds. Preston and 
Botel (89) compared the relationship of reading skill and other factors to 
academic achievement of students entering the Wharton School of Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania. Lanier (66) reported a study contrasting 
those who continued in high school with “dropouts.” When the two groups 
were matched on intelligence, a small difference in reading and arithmetic 
achievement in favor of those remaining in school was found, but the 
means were not significantly different. 

A group of studies have been concerned with the later school and college 
success of students differing in important ways in general background. 
Andrew (4) reported on college success of nonhigh-school graduates. Usu- 
ally, the General Educational Development Test of General Mathematics 
was found to be less adequate for students who had not graduated from high 
school than for those who had. Orr (86) compared records made in college 
by students from fully accredited high schools with records of students 
having equivalent ability from second- and third-class high schools. Entrants 
from accredited high schools remained in college longer and more of them 
returned after absence. There was little difference reported in grade aver- 
age and honors earned, tho it is to be noted that more of the poorer stu- 
dents from the accredited schools had remained. Frederiksen (42) re- 
ported a study on predicting mathematics grades of veteran and nonveteran 
students, finding that, with a variety of predictive measures, prediction was 
equally effective for both groups tho nonveteran students in this sample 
had higher grades. 


The Relation of Motivational and Personality 
Factors to Achievement 


It was pointed out above that achievement testers are increasingly aware 
of the need for “achievement” measures of such nonintellective functions 
as attitudes, interests, and values. These traits are worthy of measurement 
in their own right as objectives of education, but they assume importance 
also as significant variables related to the more conventional subjectmatter 
goals of education. Certain studies have appeared during the period covered 
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by this review dealing with this latter probiem; they are summarized 
together at this point. 

Among the studies which relate personality factors to achievement is 
an investigation of motivation as a predictor of college success by DiVesta, 
Woodruff, and Hertel (21). An orientation inventory was developed which 
correlated .41 with grades, and when combined with the Ohio State Psy. 
chological Examination and the revised Johnson Science Application Test, 
gave about as high a multiple r in predicting first-term grades as did a 
more extensive battery of aptitude, science, and mathematics tests and 
regents results. The authors suggest the use of more measures of motiva- 
tion such as the orientation inventory. However, the general orientation 
implied by subjectmatter “preference” did not appear important in a 
study by Dean (19). Several studies have contrasted under- and over- 
achieving students in an effort to identify motivational and personality 
factors that might be important in achievement. Dowd (23) reported 
differences in interests, study habits, sex, and achievement test results 
between high ability achievers and underachievers among freshmen in 
the upper 10 percent in ability at the University of New Hampshire. 
Myers (83) reported 45 out of 148 attitude-interest items discriminated 
between the over and the underachievers, but concluded that this agreement 
is actually between stereotype and expressed attitudes. 

Several studies have compared the school achievement of groups which 
might be expected to differ in degree of motivation. Mumma (81) reported 
no significant differences in achievement between day and residence pupils 
in a private secondary school. Justman and Forlano (64), after controlling 
for significant variables, concluded that a group of academic high-school 
pupils tested were slightly superior to vocational high-school pupils on 
the Cooperative Mathematics Test. Merrell (76) studied the effects of 
travel, maturity, and essay tests upon the performance of college geography 
students, reporting that travel experience and previous essay experience 
were favorably related to achievement, altho no test of significance was 
given. 

With new technological advances, such as radio and television, there 
is frequently much concern regarding their effects upon school achieve- 
ment, since the programs presented are likely to have more appeal than 
does school homework and thus would affect school motivation and 
achievement. Two studies, one on television and one on radio, are pre- 
sented here. Dunham (29) reported that altho the average child spent 
about 30 hours watching recreational television compared with 20 hours 
on schoolwork, televiewing did not appear to affect achievement. Ricciuti 
(93) has decried the dulness of radio educational programs and has 
demonstrated low child interest in them. The test variables revealing the 
greatest number of reliable differences between radio listeners and non- 
listeners were IQ and various tests of educational achievement, with the 
number and location of these differences varying with the program 
classification. 
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The relation of special personality factors, such as emotional adjustment, 
to achievement has not received much direct attention recently, but a few 
studies of special handicapped groups likely involve such factors to a 
substantial degree. Sprunt and Finger (105) reported children with audi- 
tory deficiency to be inferior to normals in academic achievement. Zintz 
(116) studied the social and emotional adjustment of handicapped chil- 
dren, reporting that they were approximately six months retarded in 
educational achievement. Rabin and Geiser (90) reported a study on the 
achievement of schizophrenics, other psychotics, and nonpsychotics in 
basic school subjects. All groups followed the pattern of highest level in 
reading and lowest performance in arithmetic, a finding supposedly char- 
acteristic of developmental disorders. 


New Tests and Test Evaluation 


Since the development of new tests within subjectmatter fields is dis- 
cussed in issues of the REVIEW pertaining to those fields, the present sum- 
mary is concerned primarily with tests developed for research purposes 
or those utilized in research endeavors. This reviewer, as did Thorndike 
(109), found relatively few reports on new achievement tests in the re- 
search literature of the past three years. Beckman (8) devised a test of 
mathematical competence, Murray (82) constructed a special test in 
geometry, Cooper (16) developed a test of Biblical facts, and Sueltz (107) 
constructed a test to measure mathematical understandings and judgments. 
A number of these investigators also reported related research. 

Attention should be called to several groups of new instruments, refer- 
ence to which was not found in the journals. Among such tests are new 
lengthened forms of the Graduate Record Examination Advanced Tests 
(36); a number of special examinations for the various branches of the 
Department of Defense (34) covering such topics as electrical and radio 
information and tool relationships, as well as the usual academic subjects; 
evaluation instruments of the Eight-Year Study (35) developed to measure 
certain less tangible results of education; the Essential High School Content 
Battery by Harry and Durost (58); the Evaluation and Adjustment Series 
edited by Durost (30) ; new forms X-2 and Y-2 of the Jowa Tests of Educa- 
tional Development (71); and a new revision of the Stanford Achievement 
Test. 

The standard source for evaluative reviews of specific tests and for 
bibliography regarding tests is Buros’ Mental Measurements Yearbook. 
A new edition of this important volume is now in press. Also relevant is 
a report by Dragositz and McCambridge (25), describing the extent to 
which colleges have found various types of tests useful. 


Trends and Future Growth in the Development 
of Educational Tests 


Emphasis thru the period of this review continues to be placed on the 
fact that achievement in subjectmatter areas is only one phase of the 
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measurement problem. Since the attention of test makers for the past 50 
years has been focused on this relatively easier task, the major need and 
problem is to supplement the reasonably adequate subjectmatter achieve- 
ment tests with tests which are valid and easily administered in the 
equally important but more difficult areas of personality, motivation, inter- 
ests, and other less concrete areas. These problems are discussed in other 
chapters in this issue. 

Considerable attention has been given to the problem of validity and 
the adequacy of the criterion. The validity and meaningfulness of tests 
are, of course, determined by the total body of research involving their 
use. However, it is important to keep in mind the necessity and importance 
of human judgment in the validation process. Since achievement tests 
depend so heavily upon face validity, it seems to the reviewer that test 
makers owe the user a much more adequate description of the area-content 
sampled by the test. The admonition to “examine the items” for validity 
can be done effectively by most teachers only when a frame of reference 
is supplied. 

The current interest on scaling, especially the work by Guttman, Lazars- 
feld, and Tucker, has tended to support and reinforce the emphasis placed 
by a number of measurement people on the importance of the individual 
test item. Since a poor test item cannot be converted into a good one merely 
by statistical manipulation, any movement, regardless of its other values, 
which focuses on the basic test unit is making a valuable contribution to 
the progress of the testing field. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Development and Applications of Tests 
of Educational Achievement Outside the Schools 


JOHN T. DAILEY 


Tue material to be covered here will include the development and use 
of educational achievement tests in industry and government and military 
organizations as well as certain special testing programs such as the 
National Teacher Examinations, the Graduate Record Examination, and 
the United States Armed Forces Institute Tests of General Educational 
Development. Some of the material in this section will be similar to material 
reviewed by Mollenkopf in Chapter III of this issue of the Review. Studies 
will be presented which shed light on the relationships between tests of 
aptitude and educational achievement. 


Graduate Record Examination 


In addition to the usual validation studies, recent studies of the Graduate 
Record Examination have considered the best use to be made of the tests. 
Lannholm and Schrader (26) reported on studies of the Graduate Record 
Examination at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, lowa, Michigan, Columbia, and 
Vanderbilt. It was found that a combination of tests with undergraduate 
college records produces better prediction than is obtained when college 
records alone are used. The Advanced Tests in a given field usually take 
precedence over the Profile Tests in predicting success. Use of the Profile 
Tests should ordinarily be justified chiefly to identify strengths and weak- 
nesses for guiding’ student development rather than for predicting over-all 
success. Jones (24) reported on some of the results of requiring the 
Graduate Record Examination of all seniors at the University of Buffalo. 
Each student was required to take both the Profile Tests and the Advanced 
Test in the department of his concentration. The students scored com- 
paratively better on the Advanced Tests than on the Profile Tests. The 
results suggested that essentially the Profile Tests measure aptitude, while 
the Advanced Tests are indicative of collegiate effort. Neither test was a 
valid predictor of graduate grades. The results are quoted as evidence of 
overspecialization. 


General Educational Development 


Roeber (30) compared the grades at Kansas State Teachers College for 
a group entered on the basis of the United States Armed Forces Institute 
Tests of General Educational Development and those entering on the basis 
of high-school graduation. The GED group made poorer grades than the 
high-school graduates. However, those entered on the GED performed well 
enough to justify their entry. Wardlaw (38) carried out a questionnaire 
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survey of GED testing program administrators in 19 states plus members 
of the Secondary Commission of the North Central Association. The con- 
sensus of the groups surveyed was that GED testing conditions should be 
more rigorously controlled, minimum passing scores should be raised, 
some high-school attendance should be required, and diplomas on the 
basis of general educational development should not be awarded at an 
age earlier than 20 or 21 years. Chausow (4) found a correlation of .65 
between GED test grades and grades in a general course in social science. 
He concluded that the GED tests were of value as diagnostic tests for 
determining which superior or weak students should receive special atten- 
tion. 


National Teacher Examinations 


Ryans (32) presented the rationale and philosophy behind the develop- 
ment of the National Teacher Examinations and their use in the selection 
of teachers. He frankly admitted the inadequacies of any written test as a 
primary basis for the selection of teachers but pointed out that properly- 
constructed tests can provide information about some aspects of teacher 
qualifications better than any alternative procedures. Such aspects include 
professional information, mental abilities and basic skills, general cultural 
background, and subjectmatter knowledge. Ryans (31) performed an 
analysis of the results of the 1949 testing and found no significant trends 
as compared with the results of the previous four years. In another study, 
Ryans (33) compared the results of internal-consistency analysis and 
validation against an external criterion of teaching behavior ratings on 
one of the professional information tests of the National Teacher Examina- 
tions. He found that the two procedures tend to give substantially different 
results, with the internal-consistency coefficients ranging higher than the 
external-validity coefficients. All of these studies were hampered by lack 
of adequate criteria »f teacher proficiency. There appears to be a pressing 
need for the development of such criteria in this field. 


The College Board and the Educational Testing Service 


Both of these organizations are primarily concerned with testing in the 
schools and colleges. However, both have engaged in very extensive test- 
ing and research programs for the armed forces. Fuess (17) summarized 
the World War II research of the Board. During this period the Board 
became the center of a very extensive contract research program for the 
armed forces. In addition to major research and testing programs for 
the selection of officer candidates, the Board engaged in testing research in 
such diverse fields as radio, electricity, and gunnery. The 1950-51 Annual 
Report to the Board of Trustees of the Educational Testing Service (10) 
outlined its very extensive testing and research programs for nonschool 
agencies including the various armed forces plus the Veterans Administra- 
tion, Department of State, Merchant Marine, Coast Guard, Selective Serv- 
ice, and various nongovernmental professional groups. These projects 
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range from admissions programs for armed forces officer schools and the 
development of differential classification test batteries to fundamental 
research on the nature and organization of human skills and aptitudes. 


Validation Studies in Government and Industry 


Numerous recent studies report on the use of achievement tests to 
predict training or job criteria in the armed forces, other governmental 
activities, or in industry. Sisson (35) reviewed development of Army and 
Navy personnel procedures from their origins in World War I thru World 
War II up to the present time. The Army General Classification Test and 
the Navy General Classification Test were described and validation data 
were presented. The development and validation of numerous other apti- 
tude and achievement tests were described for such diverse areas as gun- 
ners mates, radar operators, torpedomen, automotive mechanics, aircraft 
mechanics, radio mechanics, cooks, clerks, and machinists. The staff of 
the Personnel Research Section (37) described the development and 
validation of the currently utilized’ Army Enlisted Classification Battery. 
This battery consists of 10 tests which are processed to yield 10 composite 
scores for aptitude areas. As in most such batteries, several of the tests are 
essentially achievement tests. Intercorrelational and validity data are 
reported. Gragg and Gordon (20) reported the results of 66 validity studies 
on the currently utilized Airman Classification Test Battery in the Air 
Force. The tests, composite scores (aptitude indices), and years of edu- 
cation were correlated with final grades in the technical training schools. 

Flanagan (12) briefly traced the development of aviation psychology 
to the present time and summarized the results of the World War II Army 
Air Force Aviation Psychology Program. A chart was presented showing 
validity of the pilot stanine for predicting success in primary pilot training. 
Numerous other validity studies were carried out for other aircrew posi- 
tions as well as for private pilots and air-transport pilots. The extensive 
joint Air Force-Navy project on validation of the Air Force pilot tests 
with naval air cadets was described. He reported also extensive World War 
II work on the development of proficiency measures for instructors and 
aircrew with particular emphasis on objective flight checks for pilots. 
Dailey and Gragg (7) carried out extensive studies of the Air Force Avia- 
tion Cadet Classification Battery leading to its postwar revision. The 
validity of the battery for training success was found to be as high as in 
World War II despite important changes in both the training population 
and the nature of pilot training. It was found that the battery predicted 
elimination for flying deficiency much better than it predicted other cate- 
gories of elimination, such as motivational elimination. Tupes and Cox 
(36) found that a combination of pilot information test (general informa- 
tion), a biographical inventory, and an attitude questionnaire yielded a 
multiple correlation of .61 with a criterion of motivational elimination in 
basic pilot training where the validity of the pilot stanine for the same 
sample and criterion was .34. 
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| the Zachert and Levine (39) found that years of education add little to the 
ntal validity of the Airman Classification Test Battery. This battery included 
des, several tests that are essentially achievement tests. Littleton (28) found 
tests in arithmetic and blueprint reading to be valid for predicting in- 

structor ratings in an auto trade course. Ghiselli and Brown (18) sum- 

to marized a number of previously published validity studies for auto 





mechanics. They computed weighted-mean-validity coefficients and found 
the tests on arithmetic and mechanical principles to be among the most 
valid tests. Owens (29) conducted a validation study for the prediction of 
school grades in veterinary medicine. Highest validities were obtained for 
four new tests in chemistry achievement, zoology achievement, paragraph 
comprehension, and verbal memory. Lauer and Michael (27) described a 
new optometric test which included subjectmatter achievement sections in 





















ft general culture and biology. DuBois (9) discussed the use of achievement 
of and proficiency tests in civil-service-type examinations for purposes of 
id selection. He concluded that achievement and aptitude tests are often inter- 
y: changeable and recommended procedures for developing and using such 
e tests. 

e 

e Factor Analyses of Achievement and Proficiency Tests 

S Several previously mentioned studies have suggested considerable over- 
} lap between the areas of achievement and aptitude tests. A number of 





studies have explicitly investigated this problem by means of factor analyses 
of combined matrices of achievement and aptitude tests and occasionally 
have included achievement and school grade criteria. Out of this work 
have come many intriguing insights into the nature of “aptitude” and 
“achievement” as measured by psychological tests. A greater understanding 
of the nature of many school and other criterion measures has also been 
accomplished. Much more work of this nature remains to be done, and 
work in this area should be encouraged. French (14) summarized the 
results of 64 factor analyses of aptitude and achievement tests previously 
published and described the 59 factors isolated. A number of these factors 
were defined by tests that were explicitly achievement tests. A number of 
such tests also had sizable saturations with factors normally regarded as 
aptitude factors. An attempt was made to differentiate between genetic 
and experimental factors. Fruchter (16) factored a matrix which included 
the parts of the Army General Classification Test, the Airman Classification 
Test Battery, the Differential Aptitude Tests, the Gray-Votaw General 
Achievement Tests (elementary science, social studies, knowledge of litera- 
ture, choice of words, reading, and arithmetic), the Jowa High School 
Content Examination, and the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test. 
He found several sections of the Gray-Votaw battery to have substantially 
the same factor content as similar subtests in the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test, the Airman Battery, and the Differential Aptitude Tests. The 
only new factor introduced by inclusion of the educational achievement 
batteries appeared to be a grammar factor. Doppelt and Wesman (8) 
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correlated the Differential Aptitude Tests with various educational achieve. 
ment measures and found them to be highly correlated. 

Various studies have obtained interesting results by incorporating cri- 
terion measures in the matrix to be factored. Bryant and Zachert (3) 
factored matrices of Airmen classification tests and Air Force technical 
school grades for clerk-typists and radar mechanics. Verbal, numerical, 
mechanical experience, academic information, visualization, perceptual 
speed, and general biographical background factors were isolated. Clerk. 
typist grades were found to be most heavily saturated with the verbal and 
numerical factors, while radar mechanic grades were more heavily satu- 
rated with the numerical and visualization factors. Comrey (5) factored 
a matrix of the tests in the Air Force Aviation Cadet Classification Battery, 
plus eight achievement grades at the Military Academy at West Point. 
He isolated the usual factors for that battery plus a new factor, which he 
labeled the “halo” factor. The academic measures vary considerably in 
factor content. French and others (15) did a factor study of 23 aptitude 
and achievement tests and 14 course grades at the United States Coast 
Guard Academy. Several previously identified factors were isolated plus 
a “Grade Aptitude” and an “Entrance Scores” factor, produced by the 
method of assigning entrance grades. Many “aptitude” and “achievement” 
tests in the battery showed considerable overlap in factor content. In a 
somewhat similar study, French (13) intercorrelated a number of aptitude 
and achievement tests plus 16 course grades for samples of students in the 
United States Coast Guard Academy and the Boston University General 
College. Without performing a factor analysis, it was found possible 
by examination of the clusterings of the intercorrelations to derive useful 
insights into the relationships between tests and specific grades and grade 
areas. 


Methodology for Proficiency Test Development 
and Evaluation 


In recent years there has been a welcome trend toward a greater emphasis 
upon theoretical and experimental approaches to the problem of improv- 
ing criteria for the validation of both aptitude and achievement tests. It 
has been recognized that the full development and fruition of the testing 
field depends upon advances in this area: of proficiency ineasurement and 
criterion development. Gulliksen (22) recommended assessing achievement 
tests more systematically in terms of the concept of intrinsic validity. He 
suggested particularly the application of factor analysis to judgments of 
experts regarding test content and a more intensive use of pretraining 
and posttraining administration of tests. In a later statement, Gulliksen 
(21) suggested relating achievement tests to aptitude batteries and also 
factoring matrices of aptitude tests and criterion variables. He reported 
navy studies where the validity appeared to be too high for verbal tests 
and too low for mechanical tests for gunners’ mates and torpedomen. 
Improvement of the proficiency measures in the two schools later reversed 
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this validity pattern. He also recommended validation of training achieve- 
ment tests against later relevant measures of job success. Gorham (19) 
conducted a study of the selection of proficiency test items by means of 
internal consistency analysis as compared with the difference in item per- 
formance for groups before and after army basic recruit training. He 
recommended the latter method as being preferable. Brokaw (2) carried 
out an empirical test of formulas to estimate the effect that shortening tests 
in a battery of predictive tests has upon their prediction of a training 
criterion. His results verified the accuracy of the formulas, and indicated 
that cutting each test in half would reduce the multiple validity for an 
air force technical training school only negligibly. Several of his predictive 
tests were essentially achievement tests. Hausman, Begley, and Parris (23) 
developed and evaluated an orally administered achievement test in air- 
craft maintenance. It was demonstrated that the new test had less verbal- 
factor variance than an equivalent written test and also had good validity 
for supervisor ratings and showed good “customer acceptability.” Cureton 
(6) has given a comprehensive summary of much current work and think- 
ing on the problems of test validation. His presentation emphasized the 
vital importance of criterion logic and analysis in the validation process 
and the complexity of most current approaches to the problem of defining 
and measuring the behaviors to be predicted. He also discussed several 
statistical problems involved in criterion analysis and in validation. Ryans 
and Frederiksen (34) discussed the area of development and evaluation 
of performance tests of educational achievement. This area was defined 
broadly to include all types of nonwritten tests of the results of instruction. 
Numerous examples of such tests were described and suggestions given 
for their optimal use. Theoretical aspects of such test development and 
evaluation were covered comprehensively, and a detailed and useful outline 
of a procedure for the development of performance tests was presented. 


Achievement Tests for Professional Fields 


Baier, Harmon, and McAdoo (1) developed and validated a Statistics 
Test and demonstrated successful use of it in training the staff of the 
Personnel Research Section of the Army Adjutant General’s Office. Jouno 
(25) described the development and use of the Federal Junior Professional 
Assistant Examination. In this examination competitors in all options took 
an aptitude-information test of general verbal abilities and quantitative 
abilities and also took subjectmatter tests in their option. Findley (11) 
developed novel types of tests to measure ability to solve realistic field 
situation problems at the Air Force Air University. 
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